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ART. I.-—EXODUS. 


The progress of a country in the accumulation of capital and the 
development of intelligent industry involves the organization of 
manufactures. It is a little unfortunate that, in the Southern States, 
this mode of industry has been almost regarded as illegal. The 
excess of power exercised by the Federal party had imposed upon 
the consumption of the country a tax for the support of govern- 
ment. Those who justly regarded this assumption as inconsistent 
with the constitutional contract seized on the incidental effect of 
this revenue duty. They denied, very perversely, that the gov- 
ernment had the right to cultivate the interest of one man, or of 
one class, at the expense of another. They seized on manufactures 
as an illustration of this wrong. They were involved with, and 
became responsible for the abuse of power, as the common law re- 
puted the weapon in itself harmless, because in evil hands it became 
the agent of a wrong which it was employed to perpetrate. So, 
manufactures fell under unusual condemnation in the South, because 
they were used to injure an innocent and helpless people. In the 
violence of declamation, the Southern public were excited against 
the loom and the anvil, as if they were themselves evil. They were 
admonished to resist the tax on imposts, not merely because they 
were in themselves wrong, but because they promoted a pernicious 
interest. Manufactures were denounced as injurious to the moral 
and physical stature of a people. The statistics of Europe were 
ramsacked to prove that vice and ignorance abounded in the manu- 
facturing districts. The same statistics would have shown that a 
similar immorality and pauperism pervaded almost all European 
communities. They had preceded by centuries the introduction of 
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machine labor, and so were certainly not perfectly attributable to 
that mode of employing human industry. This prejudice in the rich 
and alluvial regions of the South, with the profits of capital invest- 
ed in agriculture, prevented the social and legislative influence from 
utilizing the mines, the water power, the materials, and the unem- 
ployed labor of the mountainous and sterile sections which were not 
suited to agriculture. Hence, the South did not encourage the em- 
ployment of any portion of its labor in manufacturing, It is time 
the public mind was disabused of the prejudice against this art so 
indispensable to the prosperity of a State. While it may be con- 
ceded that to mass mankind in an army or in a monastery, may tend 
to demoralize them, it is to be remembered that the organized 
labor of the field, the forge, or the mill does not necessarily impair 
the character of the operatives, if they had any character when 
they engaged in the business. On the contrary, to give decent 
people wages, tends rather to elevate them, since it enables them 
to resist the pressure of poverty. For want will drive far more 
victims to ruin than prosperity ever did. Hence, the experiment 
of introducing cotton mills into the Southern States, has given bet- 
ter food, clothing, and intelligence to the poor and ignorant, and 
the testimony of those who have had large experience in this busi- 
ness, confirms this rational view. The cotton millers of North 
Carolina, among whom may be mentioned, the late Governor More- 
head, and Mr. Holt, of the Alemanee mills, have assured the writer, 
that the employment and wages given the peasantry around them 
sensibly advanced their station in life. Both Mr. Gregg of South 
Carolina, and Mr. Pratt of Alabama, have advanced the same opin- 
ion, while the mill owners of Columbus, in Georgia, give a similar 
testimony. But while the South could maintain its few patpers 
before the war by a public or social charity which brought little 
burden, its situation at present demands a change of industrial pol-: 
icy, which comports better with its impoverished condition. There 
is a degree of destitution among those whose investments were 
swept away by the war, not merely deplorable but dangerous. The 
tendency to marriage is, we fear not so great as when the country 
was in a more prosperous condition. The dependence of the poorer 
classes is certainly greater than ever before, and if employment be 
a protection to virtue, no statesman should hesitate to furnish it. 
Assuming then that the use of the saw, hammer, or spindle no more 
demoralize the operative than the use of the hoe, is to say no more 
than that the State of morality in the mills of Manchester is no 
worse than that among the gang laborers in the fields of Yorkshire, 
or among the rural population of Wales. A comparison may be 
made from parliamentary reports. It will be seen that there is a’ 
substratum of depravity underlying society in England, which im- 
pairs the purity of character in all subordinate occupations. Plac- 
ing these industrial pursuits on a par in this respect, we must con- 
sider another proposition. It is—how is the pauperism of the 
South to be supported? ‘This pauperism consists in great part of 
the negroes. We trust no moralist will object to the introduction 
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of such pursuits as mining or millering because it will demoralize 
those people who have been reared under the sanitary influences of 
field labor. It is the duty of society to utilize all its forces, moral, 
mental and material. It is this combination of resources that makes 
a State indépendent at home, and enables it to meet all the demands 
of charity by supporting its own poor. The white paupers have 
been chiefly made so by: the war. Those statesmen of the South 
who have advocated the war, have a high and holy obligation to 
take care of the white panpers. They are, in most cases, the victims 
of a war in which their sons or husbands have fallen, or in which 
their houses have been burned or their property in slaves confiscated 
by emancipation. We cannot avoid the digression of saying, that 
those men of the South whe have emigrated to the happier political 
climes of New York, Washington or Chicago, have left all this 
misery to the charge of those who remain. They may rest assured 
that party agitation can do little towards promoting the happiness 
of the white paupers of the South. A change of federal elise or 
policy will undoubtedly do much for Southern welfare, but the rays 
of prosperity will rest first on the heads of those who {ill offices, or 
go abroad on missions or share in contracts. It can not, within a gen- 
eration, revisit the humble roll in which the white poor of the South 
suffer under their sorrows. 

There is then every motive of social interest to constitute an_in- 
dustrial class for the production of manufactures. It is no less 
respectable per se than any other. It is more moral than pauper- 
ism and idleness. 


MANUFACTURE AS A MEANS OF ACCUMULATION. 


When we observe the comparatively small number of our social 
wants supplied by our own mechanics, we can estimate more cor- 
rectly the proportion of our labor, money which is paid away for 
the commodities of foreign States. At this moment we look around. 
The clothes we wear, the furniture, the lamp and its oil, the paper 
on which we write, and the ink and pen with which we trace these 
lines, are all the imported product of distant labor. Now, to the 
extent that we can produce similar articles, we keep at home and 
capitalize our own earnings and so enable ourselves to bear the bur- 
dens, or meet the requirements of civilized society. We will em- 
ploy but two illustrations of this proposition. First, the develop- 
ment of dynamic power which now lies dormant in the coal mines 
of the South. This productive force produces precisely the same 
results with that of human labor. If the hired freeman produces a 
value of one hundred dollars in the field, and the steam engine pro- 
duces a similar value in the shop, the pecuniary result is the same 
to society. If the bale of cotton pays the planter one hundred dol- 
lars, and the neighboring miller combining with it labor otherwise 
unemployed, (and therefore an unproductive consumer), converts that 
bale into a fabric worth five hundred dollars, society can support 
its poor, pay its debts, and build its public improvements with an 
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ability increased fourfold. If we fail to utilize this unemployed 
labor, and employ this resource, we export a value to be increased 
three hundred per cent. by a simple combination, elsewhere, of those 
elements which we possess, On the last point, we need only allude 
to the fact that the women and children of the colored face are no 
longer field producers to the extent they were formerly. It is cred- 
itable to these men to labor and relieve the more helpless members 
of their family from exposure and toil. It is wise to secure for their 
children the knowledge that will make them better citizens. But 
these women and children may be advantageously employed in con- 
verting the staple made by the men into a valuable fabric. With 
their improved intelligence, it is plain, the colored women and chil- 
dren may be pvt in separate cotton mills and rendered productive 
members of society. If the theory advanced be eorrect, it will 
relieve their poverty and improve their character. There is another 
great reason why the South may, with great advantage, direct a part 
of its industry to manufacture. Before the war, the planter was 
the principal consumer of manufactured goods. The slave con- 
sumed only what the planter gave him. Thus, the money product 
of our staples was applied to a comparatively limited extent in the 
purchase of these commodities. Now, the freedman is master of 
his own labor and must meet his own money responsibilities. Not 
being the owner of real estate, he must pay for everything he con- 
sumes, His rents, taxes, clothing, food, fuel, his luxuries, and all 
the demands of social existence must be met from his cotton money. 
Of course, a much larger proportion of that money is exchanged 
against manufactured commodities than under the former system. 
Let us make an example. The master before the war, paid the rent, 
fuel and food of the slave. The amount paid for manufactured com- 
modities did not cost, on an average, on a plantation, more than 
twenty-five dollars a head for the slaves old and young. It was am 
ple to provide all their actual wants. The same man, now free, pays 
generally all of his annual wages for the support of himself and 
family. Is it an excessive estimate that the freed people consume, 
of commodities imported, one hundred dollars a head annually. Ii 
this be a reasonable estimate, then it will be seen that the Southern 
people can exchange five dollars of staple products for commodities 
imported, where they did one dollar under the slave system. It is 
the universal view that this ratio, applied to the whole expenditure: 
of the South, will give a home market for manufactures that neve: 
before existed. 

We have not encumbered this article with statistics, They may 
be sought elsewhere; our object is to make men think, and they 
will readily find the calculation sustain the fact. We will not 
digress to expatiate upon the obvious social effect of these new 
industrial agencies. If a young man secure a practical education, 
projected by a knowledge of science as applied to industry, he 
becomes a valuable and valued member of society, and can con- 
tribute greatly to its strength and prosperity. This subject will, 
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however, more properly come under the head of education, to which 
we remit it. 

The subject of utilizing the resources of the State should be at 
once introduced into every Southern Legislature. The standing com- 
mittee on agriculture and the mechanic arfs, should consider the 
question, how far the State may aid in the organization of manu- 
facturing and mining industry. The capital of the State and its 
credit should be employed to aid in establishing certain leading 
manufactures of iron and cotton. It is necessary on the same prin- 
ciple, that States aid with their credit, in building ways of transpor- 
tation. The reasoning is precisely the same, with this special and 
conclusive reason, The State must build a poor-house and a prison, 
or a cotton factory in every county or parish. The one will main- 
tain or pen paupers and malefactors, the other will promote the 
personal independence of the people, and relieve society of burdens 
otherwise inevitable. 


—— 0. —— 


ART. Il.—BAYOU MANCHAC. 


Since so much has been written, of late, respecting the navigabil- 
ity of this former outlet of the Mississippi, would it not be apropos 
to take a retrospective view of what this shut up water course at 
present, was in the earlier stages of Louisianas history, when in its 
natural state or condition. This would undoubtedly present the 
true situation of what might be undertaken in order to restore its 
former navigable condition, that is to say, during the high stages 
of the Mississippi floods, without almost any extraordinary outlay 
or expenses whatever. Immediately upon the exploration of the 
Mississippi Delta, by the brothers Iberville and Bienville, in the 
year 1700, the former one (Iberville), descended the Bayou Manchac 
upon his return from the mouth of Red River, and this gave his 
name to the water course that still forms the boundary between the 
parish of the same appellation and that of Baton Rouge adjoining. 
This was in the spring season of the year. From that period of the 
time of Governor Galvez, in 1776, the stream or bayou Manchac, con- 
tinued to be used as a thoroughfare to all the Florida settlements, 
and this navigation through lakes Marapas, Ponchartrain, Borgna 
and the Mississippi sounds to Mobile and Pensacola was by far the 
most advantageous one in this coast navigation, because it avoided 
the strong current of the Mississippi river, at present easily over- 
come by the steam power. Under the above named governor, Gal- 
vez, @ town was laid out upon the high beads at the juncture or con- 
fluence of the river Amite, arid bayou Manchac, which little place, 
under the name of Galveztor, was quite a thriving village, a resort 
for boatmen and traders up to the time of 1810, when Wm. Darby, 
the first State surveyor, found it however in a decaying condition. 
It is this same engineer, an able topographer,who states in his work 
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in Louisiana, that by widening and deepening the water course navi- 
gation to the interior of the Floridas, Mobile and Pensacola, might 
be much advantaged, and the Western States be put in immediate 
communication with these exterior regions. 

Captain Barr, who ascended the Mississippi river, in 1698, for 
account of Daniel Coxe, (see French Historical Collection), states, 
that the outlet from the river on the east side, about 200 miles from 
its mouth, (the bayou Manchac or Iberville), is about forty or fifty 
yards broad, and two or three fathoms deep at its beginning, but 
some enlarges in breadth and depth by the accession of divers rivers 
and rivulets; and is the most lovely river, making pleasant lakes, 
and passing, during its whole course, through a country bounded on 
each side with high trees of different sorts, with little underwood, 
and no trouble in travelling, except, what’ proceeds from the vines, 
ramping upon the ground. Sundry others, (vines), surround and 
mount up the trees, almost up to their tops, which are seldom less 
than one hundred feet from their roots, and often thirty and forty 
feet more. When you come out of this agreeable shade, you see a 
most beautiful level country, about six or eight miles distance; there 
are hills or gentle ascents for the most part, round or oval, crowned 
with stately trees, which looks more like the laborous work of con- 
summate art, than of mere natures. This prospect continues on 
both sides of the river as far as the acutest sight can reach, in 
which meadows, the will bull and kine, besides other beasts graze; 
and in the heat of the day, retire into the woods, for shelter, where 
they chew their cud. 

The above mentioned outlet or river, thus described, is navigable, 
according to this observer, by the greatest boats, sloops and small 
ships of English building; and by large onesif built after the Dutch 
manner, with flat bottoms. 

Under the colonial administration of the French government, as 
far back as 1720, we find that Mr. Davergi, the first civil engineer, 
under Governor Bienville’s command, recommended in his corres- 
pondence, with the French ministry, at Versailles, the improvement 
of the river Iberville, by clearing its mouth of trees, etc., impeding 
navigation. These recommendations, in after times, were often reit- 
erated,/becanse it required not only the ministerial approbation, 
but also specific agpropriation for these internal improvements. 

Why the British government, after its acquisition of the Floridas, 
in 1763, should not have taken in hand, the deepening of this Mis- 
sissippi outlet, is somewhat surprising to us, because, upon more 
than one occasion, the commanding French governor, in Louisiana, 
Monsieur Aubry, referred to the British authorities, the use of the 
bayou St John, in transporting their troops from Mobile and 
through lake Ponchartrain to the river Mississippi. The excuse for 
this proceeding, on the part of the French interior commander, after 
the cession of Louisiana to Spain was, that the British had the com- 
mon highway by the lakes Ponchartrain and Marapas, through the 
river Manchac, towards their upper possessions, Baton Rouge, 
Natchez, etc., and if these did not suit them, they might take the 
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roundabout way, by the navigation through the Mississippi passes. 
It will be recollected, however, that immediately after the taking 
possession, by the English, of the Florida side of the Mississippi 
shores, above the boundary line, the river Iberville, they erected a 
forte, called in honor of the three prime ministers, fort Bate, at the 
upper end, or the mouth of bayou Manchac. This fortification, 
thrown up, no doubt, for the protection of their inland navigation, 
was afterwards taken possession of by the Spanish Governor Galvez, 
when war had been declared by the European mother country 
towards Great Britain, on account of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence of the United Colonies in 1776. From that time the naviga- 
tion of the river Iberville, was again favored by the UCastillian rep- 
resentatives of the Spanish monarchy, for the obvious advantage, 
in keeping up, its various communications with its military posts, 
and commercial station at Mobile, Pensacola, and all along the ex- 
tended coast, towards the bay of Tampo or Espisita Sante We 
have already mentioned the cireumstance of the laying out of the 
town of Galveztor, and its temporary prosperity; being afterwards 
superceded, no doubt, by the more easy navigation, through the 
canal Carondelet, and the bayou St. John, where their improvements 
bad been carried out in 1796, under the Baron’s administration. 
Having submitted these historical details respecting the former 
state and condition of the river Iberville, we shall leave to others, 
and more competent judges, the important consideration how, under 
the now altered circumstances, the navigation of that recent outlet, 
could again be revived and rendered advantageous for all the regions 
on the lake and the Florida shores. 
C. D. 


20: 
ART. 11] —ABOUT BROOM CORN. 


A correspondent of the Chicago Republican, writing from Cherry 
Valley, Illinois, under date of September 14, gives the following 
account of broom corn culture in that region : 

Farming is the main occupation of Cherry Valley. All the cereals 
are grown here in abundance, but broom corn is the feature to which 
special attention is given, both from the fertility of the soil, the fa- 
cilities of getting to the Caicago market, and the profit attending its 
cultivation. Wilson Howe, who may be considered the emperor of 
this little domain, fur his broad acres extend almost from sunrise to 
sunset, and his flocks are ona thousand hills, was the pioneer of 
broom corp, and, as early as the year 1854—for that was a very 
early year in the hisotry of Cherry Valley—commenced its cultiva- 
tion, Broom corn then was very cheap, for the valleys of the Con- 
necticut and Hudson engrossed the markets and kept the 
broom makers constantly busy, and, by common consent, both 
the growth of corn and the manufacture of brooms were left to 
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the Shakers of New York and Ohio. Mr. Howe, however, found it 
profitable even in its infancy, when $50 per ton was a good price. 
Gradually others entered into the business, -and now its nodding 
plumes cover 1,000 acres in this little village. Some years as many 
as 2,000 acres have been put under cultivation. 

Broom corn is planted about the same time as Indian corn, and 
may be safely planted from the middle of May to the first of June. 
Any soil that will raise good maize will raise good broom corn. 
The ground is rolled smooth and then prepared for seed with the 
drill, in rows about three feet apart. The prudent farmer will hoe 
it through by hand and then carefully use the cultivator, for this 
crop will show the results of good manuring and cultivating as quick 
as any other. Itis a quick grower, the seed germinating and the 
blade making its appearance in four or five days, if the weather is 
favoreble. 

Harvesting usually commences when the seed is in its milky state 
—on an average about the 15th or 17th of August. This year the 
harvest is later, not commencing until about the Ist of September. 
And there is no crop that grows in ground more beautiful than the 
broom corn, with its firm, straight, bright green stalks, sometimes 
fifteen feet in height, and its graceful light-red plumes tossing in 
the breeze. 

The practice of the harvesters in this section—and en passant 
many of the cutters here are Swedes—is to lop and break the corn 
over the elbow a few feet above the ground, then cut them six 
or eight inches below the brash, laying them in heaps to be carried 
to the scraper. From the field they are carried to the scraper, 
where they are sorted out in convenient handfuls by girls, sarge 
numbers of whom find employment here. ~The scraper consists of 
two rollers, set diagonally with teeth, which play through each other 
in the revolution of the rollers. These are driven by horse power, 
the brushes being held by hand between the rollers until the seeds 
are scraped off, which is accomplished in the twinkling of an eye. 
The now deluded bushes go to the dry house, when they are placed 
on long rows of poles, and exposed to the drying process of sun and 
wind. ‘this work is accomplished in from eight to fourteen days, 
and the brash is then placed in the press and baled and is then ready 
for market. The stalks which remain in the field are ploughed in 
for manure in the fall and much of the seed is used for the same pur- 
pose, althongh in many places it is used for fodder. It is said to be 
excellent for fattening sheep, is also recommended for poultry, and 
when ground with other grain is very profitable food for cattle. The 
Shakers use it even to milch cows and horses. 

The bales average 250 pounds each, a pound and a quarter of 
brush going toeach broom, or 125 dozen brooms to the ton. Esti- 
mating 600 pounds tothe acre, and 1,000 acres planted here, about 
500,000 brooms will be disseminated from Cherry Valley over the 
country as the result of the crop this fall. We might follow this up 
with a moral estimate, and calculate how many paterfamiliases will 
be kept in subjection during the year to come with these 500,000 
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brooms in the hands of 500,000 housewives, but we forbear. We 
might follow these brooms, also, in their travels through the East 
and tar West, and even Europe, for large quantities of the brush, to- 
gether with the broom handles, are shipped to England, where they 
can be sold cheaper than if made here and exported. 

Nearly every farmer in Cherry Valley has broom corn aspirations, 
and cultivates his larger or smaller patch, but the large growers are 
Wilson Howe, and Mr. Bogardus, of Cherry Valley, and Charles H. 
Seaverns, the heavy Chicago dealer in this article, who owns a large 
farm here almost exclusively devoted to thiscorn. This year’s crop, 
both Mohawk and Missouri, is of excellent quantity, and being har- 
vested in fine condition. Samples of it will undoubtedly be in this 
market during the coming week, which will be the first to arrive, as 
in other sections of the State the harvest is backward. and in Ohio 
they have hardly commenced to cut. The growth of this staple west 
of Ohio, may be said even now to be in its infancy, but with each 
succeeding year it is rapidly growing, and bids fair to make no in- 
considerable item in the agricultural business of Illinois. 


—0:—— 
ART. IV.—THE FAST TIME ON THE NORTHWESTERN. 


It is not long since we chronicled the extraordinary speed of 
a train which transported a party of railroad officers over the 
Pittsburg and Ft. Wayne, the St. Louis and Indianapolis, and the 
Columbus, Chicago and Indiana Central lines. This week we call 
attention to another instance of fast running, which is particu- 
larly noteworthy because it was performed by a locomotive of 
home manufacture. Last Sunday a daily newspaper chronicled 
this event as follows: A special train was run on the Wisconsin 
divisisn of the Chicago and Northwestern Railway, from Fort 
Howard to Chicago, a distance ef 242 miles. The train consisted 
of the directors’ car and a baggage car, under charge of Conduc- 
tor C. A. Swineford, and was run for the purpose of enabling Mr. 
George 8, Scott, one of the directors of the company, to take the 
Saturday afternoon train East from Chicago. 

. The train left Fort Howard at 6:52 4.™., and arrived at Chicago 
at 3:25 re. mu. Time, 8 hours 33 minutes. Actual running time (deduct- 
ing stops), 6 hours 25 minutes, or at the rate of 35 miles per hour. 
The running time from Janesville to Chicago, 91 miles, was 95 min- 
utes, and the last 51 miles of the distance (from Woodstock to Chi- 
cogo) was run in 49 minutes. 

The engine “Jefferson,” M. Hackett, engineer, took the train from 
Fort Howard to Oshkosh. Engine “Tilden” Henry Mofris, engineer, 
from Oshkosh to Janesville; and engine “Bartolome,” Thomas 
King,engineer, trom Janesville to Chicago. Thelatter engine was 
built by the Chicago and Northwestern Railway Company, and de- 
signed by George W. Cushing, Master Mechanic of the Wisconsin 
division.” 
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There are two things which this remarkable time makes manifest. 
The first is the excellence of the locomotives used and the second the 
good condition of the track over which thetrain ran. Mr. Cushing, the 
mechanic who designed the “Bartholomew,” informs us that it is not 
distinguished for any striking novelty in construction, but for com- 
pleteness and thoroughness of construction. It was turned outin 1864 
and has since returned to the shop only to have tires turned and to 
be painted and varnished. Several coal-burning locomotives of the 
same pattern, and the same perfection in construction, which are able 
to make equally good time, have been turned out at the same shops. 
The truthis that out leading railroad companies are prepared to turn 
out almost every article of railroad equipment of a quality equal to 
any manufactured in America. They have been sagacious enough to 
secure the very best mechanics in the country for tieir shops, and 
these, with the most complete machinery and materials, have turned 
out work which will compare with any in world. These en- 
gines of the Northwestern Railway are among the most striking proofs 
of this; and the excellent locomotives and palatial cars manufactured 
at the Burlington shops in Aurora furnish additional testimony to the 
skill of Western mechanics and the wisdom of Western railroad com- 
panies in securing them. 

Not less striking is the testimony which this astonishing speed 
gives to the excellent condition of the track of the Northwestern 
Railway. As the train was underthe immediate dircction of Mr. 
A. A. Hobart, the Superintendent of the Wisconsin Division, and 
bore one of the directors of the road, it is hardly possible that any un- 
usual risks were incurred by this great speed. The result is most 
satisfactory to the owners of the road, who will herafter have increas- 
ed confidence in its excellence and effieiency. 
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ART. V.—THE INTERNAL AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 


The report read at the annual meeting of the Ladies’ Negroes’ 
Friend Society (English) contains special reference to the terrible 
internal slave trading at present existing on the coast of Africa, 
An extract from a letter of Dr. Livingston’s, received by a gentle- 
man in the north of England in April of the present year, fully con- 
firms the terrible pictures obtained through other sources. One of 
the most painful features of this domestic slave trade seems to be 
that, although parents do not absolutely sell their own children, yet, 
in too. many instances, old feuds or animosities furnish them with 
sufficient — for giving facilities to the merciless traders for the 
kidnapping of the children of others. Extracts from a letter of the 
Bishop of Matritius to the Earl of Chichester, bearing on this inter- 
nal East African slave trading, have been printed by the Ladies’ 
Society for distribution. The following extract is from a letter of 
the Bishop of Mauritius to.the Earl of Chichester: “It is with deep 
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sorrow that | have to state to your lordship my conviction that there 
is at the present time a active traffic in slaves going on, and that it 
is accompanied by fearful and widely spread acts of cruelty and op- 
pression. The first five years of my residence in Mauritius, from 
1855 to 1860, left on me the deep impressién of the horrors of the 
earlier slave trade, of which I heard from those who had endured 
them. From many aged men in Mauritius and Sychelles, I heard 
the account, varying in some of the details, but generally agreeing 
in the main features of the story, viz., that their native villages had 
been suddenly attacked in the night, after the houses bad been set 
on fire, that the terrified inhabitants were seized and carried off to 
the jungle—that those who were too old or too young to be of ser- 
vice were killed, and the others marched down to the coast to be 
sold. I have seen aged men, bowed down with years and infirmi- 
ties, showing the deepest emotion as memory vididly recalled that 
time of violent and cruel separation from their mothers. The fact 
that such » sorrow had burdened their memory for sixty years or 
more did not seem to have diminished the vividness of the recol- 
lection; and no one who had witnessed, as I have done, the quiver- 
ing lips and tear-filled eyes of old men, as they told of sudden sep- 
aration from a mother uever seen again, or of the death of a mother 
under the weight of misery and anguish, would venture lightly to 
talk of benefits conferred on such individuals by being removed to 
the neighborhood of civilibation.” An extractfrom a phamplet by 
an eye witness of the horrors which he describes, will give some 
idea of the awful sufferings inflicted on our fellow-men by the slave 
dealers in East Africa in the present day. Monsieur Menon, of the 
Island of Reunion, who was formerly engaged in promoting what 
he calls the African emigration to the French colonies, describes the 
follwing scenes on the river Lindle, on the east coast: 

- “An Arab chief told us he had, in the forest, at some loagues 
distance, a depot of eight hundred men, whom he would bring to us 
the next day. I asked the chief to conduct us to his depot, and at 
first he stubbornly refused, but when I promised him a rifle musket 
which he eagerly desired to get, he consented and led us thither. 
After three hours march we arrived, but could see nothing. ‘Where 
are they lodged?’ we asked; and he pointed to a palisade of bamboo 
open to the sky, where they were exposed, at the worst season of 
the year, toa fiery sun, alternating with torrents.of rain, and some- 
times of hail, without any roof to cover them. A man of tall statue, 
with his spear in his hand, and a poignard in his belt, pulled up 
three posts, which served fora gate to the enclosure, and we entered. 
There they were, naked as on the day of their birth, some of them 
with a long fork attached to their neck; that is, a heavy branch of a 
tree, une grossiere branche @arbre, of forklike shape, so arranged 
that it was impossible for them to step forward, the heavy handle of 
the fork, which they could not lift, effectually prevented them from 
advancing, because of the pressure on the throat; others are chained 
together in parcels (paquets) of twenty. The word which I under- 
line is a trivial one, but it exactly expresses the idea. The keeper 
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of this den utters a horse cry, pousse un rugissement; it is the order 
for the merchandise to stand up. But many of them do not obey. 
What is the matter? Our interpreter, who has gone among the 
groups, will tell us; ligten to him. The chains are too short—the 
dead and the dying prevent the living from rising. The dead can 
say nothing; but what do the dying say? ‘They say they are dying 
of hunger.’ But let us leave the consideration of this trader’s pic- 
ture as a whole, and let us look to some of the details. Who is 
this creature who holds tightly in her arms a shapeless object 
covered with filthy leaves? On looking close, you see that it is a 
woman lying in the mud, and holding to her dried up breast the 
child of which she had just been delivered. And those little girls 
who totter as they strive to rise, and who seem to ask for pity, on 
what are they leaning? On a dead body. And this man, whois 
working with his hands a piece of mud, which he is continually 
placing on his eye, what is the matter with him? Our guide tells 
“us. ‘He is a troublesome fellow, who set a bad example by throw- 
ing himself at my feet this morning, and saying with a loud voice, I 
am dying with hunger, and I gave him a blow which burst his eye; 
he is henceforth good for nothing,’ and, he added, with a sinister 
look, ‘He will not be long hungry?’ ” 

The Anti-Slavery reporter says: “The slave trade is a crime 
doomed, of course, to extinction. The first serious blow it received 
came from Brazil. When the markets in that empire were closed, 
when the supreme authorities there resolved upon preventing 
all further importations of negroes, the traffic ceased at once, and 
has not since been renewed. With the cessation for the demand 
from that country an immediate diminution took place in the exports 
from the west coast. If negroes are still shipped from across the 
Atlantic it is because there is a large demand for the Cuban mart, 
which is, in fact, the great, the sole provocative tothe trans-atlantic 
Afriean traffic in human beings. In like manner, the demand for 
slaves in Arabia, Persia, the dominions of the Sultan, and other 
countries north of Africa, is the cause of the great development 
which the trade in negroes has attained within the last few years. 
Whilst the friends of abolition were flattering themselves that the 
slave trade was being extinguished because the imports into Brazil 
had fallen from 70,000 to nil, and from 30,000 inte Cuba to «4 few 
hundreds, the horrible system of domestic slavery, in the parts we 
have mentioned, has been drawing away the population of entire 
districts.” We next come to the testimony of an eye witness, F. 
Saulter, a German missionary, from Mr. Spittler’s mercantile estab- 
lishment: “I have found during my stay in Khartoum, as well as in 
different travels up and down the Nile, that slave trading has always 
been going on, some on secret ways, some on the open road of the 
government. On our way to Cairo we encountered a vessel with 
more than forty children, on the Nile, near Esneh, and lost sight of 
it near Sint; we were often, on occasions of contrary wind, together 
with them in one place for days, On another occasion I met with 
a transport of slaves in the desert between Khartoum and Berber. 
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Slave trading is equally going on in Kordofan and Teggele, and on 
a large scale in Galabat—neutral territory between Senaat and 
Abyssinia—where thousands of poor little Gallas are sold and smug- 
gled through the Egyptian territory, or transported by the Red Sea. 
* * * Of course, the negroes by turns have become deadly 
enemies to their white invaders, or to any vessel coming up the 
White river. Those obliged to stop will not go on shore, but cast 
anchor in the middle of the stream, nor go on their expeditions 
alone, but at least in companies of three or four, up to twelve ves- 
sels. The negroes assemble often by thousands to rescue their cap- 
tive children and their cattle, and many a slave hunter has there 
paid with his life, or had a narrowescape. The shores of the White 
Nile are now waste for many hundreds of miles, as well as both 
both shores of the Sobat river; and the ways for missions, as well 
as for honest commerce, have been closed for a long time. All 
Europeans, with one exception, have by-and-by retired from the 
traffic of the White Nile, and even two stations of the Roman Cath- 
olic mission, which has been founded with immense sacrifice both of 
men and means, were obliged to leave, alternately attacked and 
ruined by the slave hunters and negroes. Almost all the ‘stabli- 
menti’ on the White Nile, up to the equator, and on the Ghazel river 
tothe Njam-Njam, are yok: in the hands of one Mohammedan mer- 
chant, named Agath, who brought immense quantities of ivory from 
his settlements in the year 1866, and who is said to be an agent of 
the Egyptian government. The trade is said to be exclusively in 
the hands of Mobammedans. Though we must confess that many 
slaves in Egypt and Turkey are not badly off, but loved and well 
kept by their masters, and that they are surely better cared for than 
in their own country, we can never approve slave trading, 
looking on the immense misery and horrors that flow from its source, 
the slave hunting.” 


0.-———-=- 


ART. VI.—AN INTERESTING LETTER ON PLANTING, 


We copy the following suggestive letter from the Jackson Clarion 

of the 22 : 
Vaiwex, Miss., September 16, 1868. 

Epiroz Crarion—The object I had in view in giving my observa- 
tions onthe growing cotton crop, was to correct as far as a large 
part of Mississippi was concerned, an erruneous opinion of the final 
estimate, based, as it then was, upon the flattering prospects up to 
the middle of July. At that period, the crop bade fair to be anpre- . 
cedently large, but disasters the must destructive then commenced, 
and to this hour there has been no cessation, presenting at this time 
the most gloomy condition | evér witnessed in an active planting life 
of thirty years. Rains have been continuous, producing rot and boll 
worm, and in the last few days our fields have been stripped by the 
army worm, leaving the matured bolls only which in its pre- 
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vious damaged state I regard as an advancement. 

From information I have received from this, Carroll, and adjoining 
counties, it will take at least four acres, and in many instances five 
or six to make a bale. Were this the only section of the cotton 
growing region in which there has been a failure it would not make 
a material difference in the general estimate, but reports say that 
two-thirds of this State, with like proportion of Alabama, Georgia, 
Florida, and South Carolina, is in the same plighted condition. In 
the face of all this cotton declined last week in New Orleans five 
cents per pound. Many factories are now suspended, and many 
others are now working half-time, from lack of a supply of cheap 
labor and an abandance of money—such as it is—enough to absorb 
every bale made on this continent, ,without crippling any other 
branch of trade, and with this necessity for it and ability to pay for 
it, the poor planter is not to get the cost of his production, we are 
in a fair way to be duped, as we were the past season. Exagger- 
ated statements have gone forth, that the crop of the year will be 
from three to three and a half million of bales; but no sensible man 
can attach any importance to such estimates) We know that the 
acreage is far less and that but a small scope of country boasts of a 
better crop than was realized the past season, and much far worse. 
Then, if it be agreed on, that this crop is ngf to exceed that of last 
year, why the tendency to low prices? I give the answer of one 
of the most respectable houses in the city of New Orleans: ‘“Fac- 
tors are forcing sales—throwing the cotton upon the market and 
selling it.” This is right, every man who owes a debt should pay 
it, if possible, at maturity. The planters owe the commission mer- 
chants and should ship their crops to meet their obligations, that 
their kind friends making these advances may be protectéd with the 
capitalist from whom they borrowed, whether it be a banker, a Yan- 
kee or Eurcpean manufacturer, it does not matter. In our crippled 
and impoverished condition condition how easy a matter it would be 
for the manufacturing to make the planting interest entirely sub- 
servient to its behests. Simply diffuse a moiety of their unemployed 
capital to the planters through their factors. The crops to go for- 
ward as gathered with such a wholesale mortgage, we would not 
have a word to say about the price, quietly becoming their agents 
as long as we planted on those terms. Our condition is almost as 
bad now, and until we cease to plant cotton on borrowed capital, 
our labor and independence will be sacrificed, and the mauu- 
facturer get our cotton on such terms as he may dictate, as was 
done in 1867. The credit system of Mississippi is kept up by the 
capital which flows to New Orleans to control the cotton crop, and 
though it looks like kindness to be permitted to enjoy the benefit of 
it, before the crop is made, yet, in the long run, it is not only to our 
prejudice and injury but almost ruin. The poor man who only 
makes five bales is hurried up in its delivery to save the country 
merchant; and he in turn is notified by his factor that his accept- 
ances for goods bought in Boston or New York are rapidly mataring 
and must be protected if the cotton has to be sold on its arrival 
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lower than its value. 

Mr. Editor, no man can raise cotton with the present disorganized 
system of labor for the price it is now selling, and he who under- 
takes to raise it on borrowed capital will do a poor business at any 
price. Let us do as we didin Confederate times, raise what we 
need, and if we can raise cotton let it be surplusage. I am _ satis- 
tied Deity Himself does not intend that king cotton shall rule this 
country any longer. We have tried hard for three consecutive 
years to reinstate him, but our efforts were unavailing. It is useless 
to impute our failure this year to bad labor. The crop was superbly 
cultivated, and with as little trouble as I ever experienced—unfortu- 
nately for my purse and comfort my old servants have clung to me, 
and I cheerfully award them the credit of having performed their part 
most faithfully. I only intended a few lines on tie cotton crop but 
have extended my remarks to the apparent cause of so great a decline 
in the price. 

In conclusion, I would advise the people not to be in a hurry 
to sell their cotton. The great curtailment and failure of their crop, 
with the news of a prospective failure in India, thirty cents in green- 
backs would not be beyond what we are entitled to receive and 
would get, if we would withhold it from market and control it our- 
selves until a suitable time offers for its disposal. 


Respectfully yours, 
C. M. 
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[Correspondence of the Boston Journal. } 










Nacrore, India, — 1868. 


In the heart of India, a few miles north of a straight line drawn 
from Bombay, to Calcutta, you will find this city of 115,000 inhab- 
itants. A railroad 519 miles long connects it with Bombay, and 
we made the run in twenty-eight hours. 

It was a motly crowd which we saw in the station at Bombay— 
half a dozen Englishmen, who in their country carry things with a 
high hand; a sprinkling of Parsees, also of high caste Brahmins, 
who hold themselves aloof from the common herd, and then several 
hundred third-class passengers, who are put into pens till the hour 
for the train to start, and who are crammed like sheep into cars 
which are precisely like the stock cars on the railroads of the Uni- 
ted States, except that they have benches. Men and women have 
separate cars. Railroads and cheap fares are cutting into caste. 
A man may ride third-class 100 miles for $1 25, but it will cost 
him three dollars to go second class. The running time for that 
distance is about five hours, and it costs the Brahmin about 35 cents 
an hour to keep up his caste while on the railroad. In a country 
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where money comes so slow, the Brahmin finds that it costs him 
dear to keep up his pride. He denounces the railroads; is exceed- 
ingly bitter against them; but he cannot afford to be drawn by oxen 
as in other days. 

The passenger traffic—third-class passengers—far exceeds the 
most sanguine expectations of the railroad projectors. They built 
the roads to bring cotton from the interior to the seabord, not ex- 
pecting much from passengers, but the Hindoo, like the Englishman, 
the Yankee and all the rest of the world, is quick to see that time 
is money, and that it pays to be on the move. 

The company have watermen at all the stations, who go among 
the crowd with water jars. When a native wishes to drink he 
squats upon his haunches, slaps his hands to his mouth, presses 
them firmly against his under lip, thus making a spout into which 
the waterman slowly pours a stream of water. 


THE RAILROAD SYSTEM OF INDIA. 


There are four important points in India—Bombay and Kurachee 
on the west coast, Calcutta and Madras on the east. The railroad 
system which has been devised embraces « connection of these 
ports with the interior and with each other. From Bombay one 
line has been constructed right up the coast 366 miles through the 
important cities of Baroda and Surat to Ahmedadad, almost to the 
Gulf of Cutch. In time this will be extended to the Indus, there to 
connect with the road now built from Kurachee, at the mouth of the 
Indus, up the valley of that stream—105 miles of which is com- 
pleted. 

The Great Indian Peninsular Road, over which we traveled, runs 
out of Bombay towards the northeast, and in 1870 will be completed 
across the country to the valley of the Ganges, making connection 
with Calcutta. It consists of a main line and two branches. Thir- 
ty-three miles out, a branch turns southeast, constructed now 322 
miles toward Madras, a little more than one-third of the distance. 
A portion of the line from Madras northeast has been put in opera- 
tion, and the whole line will be opened in two years. 

We came up the mainline 243 miles, traveling northeast, then 
turned east over the branch which runs due east from that point, 
and which has brought us to this city. The main line is completed 
130 miles northeast of the junction, or 370 miles from Bombay. 

Going now over to Caleutta, we see the East Indian railway, the 
trunk line, completed from that city up the valley of the Ganges to 
Delhi, 1,017 miles, with several branches to important towns. Six 
hundred and twenty-nine miles up the valley of that sacred stream, 
at the junction of the Jumna and the Ganges, is the city of Allaha- 
bad, built by one of the old Mohammedan monarchs, and named the 
“City of God.” From that point a branch has been constructed 
southwest to Jubalpore, 227 miles. That is the point which the 
main line from Bombay will reach two years hence. It will then 
be the great thoroughfare of India, All the travel between and the 
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valley of the Ganges to England will take this short cut to Bombay, 
saving the long and tedious sea voyage down the Bay of Bengal to 
= and then across the ocean. I dare say that many Americans 
will pass over this line during the coming year. 

Away upin the Northwest, in the Punjaub, 592 miles of railroad 
are in operation—the materials having been taken up the Indus to 
Mooltan—the point which will soon be reached by the road leading 
from Kurachee. The road up the valley of the Ganges will eventu- 
ally be continued from Delhi northwest to Lahore. 

Going down now to Southern India to Madras, we see aroad com- 
pleted across the country to Calicut on the western coast, 460 miles 
with several,important branches ; also, a section 153 miles lies long, 
off the Bombay line, already mentioned. Ceylon has a line 70 miles 
in length. There is also another line running from Calcutta north- 
east to the Brammapootra, which, far-seeing men say will one day be 
extended to China. 


THE COUNTRY. 


Leaving the station at Bombay, we sweep past the de- 
lightful gardens of the Parsees, and the wealthy merchants and ban- 
kers of the city—past one garden all aglow with lights, three or four 
hundred lamps swinging beneath the trees, where the Mohammedanus 
are keeping the feast of the month—the jolliest of all the year, be- 
cause whoever dies while the sun is in the fiercest sign will find the 
gates of Heaven wide open. 

At breakfast time we are at the junction of the Nagpore branch 
with the main line. It isa plain all around us except on the north, 
where we see a line of flat topped hills rising one or two hundred 
feet above the general level. e look out upon fields from which 
the last year’s crop of cotton has just been picked, and here is the 
snowy fibre piled in stacks by the station. Speculators are about—Eng- 
lishmen in a great stew because they cannot get it rushed down to 
Bombay at once, now that high prices are obtained. 

I speak of fields, but they are notenclosed. You see no fences, ex- 
cept the wire fence which runs along the railroad. Having reached 
the heart of India I must confess that my preconceived notions of the 
the country are all wrong. What school boy has not got it in his 
head, from geographies and from Mayne Reid’s books and books of 
travel that it is a country of almost impenetrable forests, where you 
arein danger of being carried off by tigers, trampled to death by 
wild elephants, where boa constrictors lie in the top of trees, ready 
to enfold you in their slimy coils, crush every bone in your body and 
make a meal of you at a mouthfull? I find that a jungle means a 
thicket—a patch of woodland—not a wide forest, so wide and deep 
and dark that once in you can never find your way out. There are 
no such forests, as I am informed, in India. Tigers and elephants 
exist, but they are rarely found in this section. Poisonous serpents 
are found, but they are not more abundant than rattlesnakes in Amer- 
1¢a, 
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The country of Central India is very much in its general feature 
like Illinois, except that the palm, the cocoanut, bamboo, and banyan 
take the place of blackjack, persimmon, and pawpaw. There is some 
spareness of timber—a grove now and then—a line of green along 
the water courses, and scattered. You miss the well swarded fields 
of the West—the great herds of cattle dotting the landscape—the 
neat farm houses and wheat stacks looming on the horizon—the signs 
of thrift and enterprise--and behold instead a wide plain, huts of 
bamboo that ched with grass, which a lighted match would whiff out 
of sight in two minutes—a few goats, and cattle so lean and gaunt 
that they cast but thin shadows, a sharpened stick for a plow, carts 
ef the pattern in use a thousand years ago, two plank trucks for 
wheels, alittle frame work of bamboo lashed together by ropes. 


HOT WEATHER, 


Yesterday was the hottest of the season so far—105 dé@trees in 
the shade and 130 degrees in the sun—weather likely to last through 
themonth. In such an atmosphere there is a great shriveling of all 
things capable of shrinking. Wood work of houses, furniture, car- 
riages, everything exposed to the sun, contracts marvelously. The 
coachman and carters wind the spokes of their wheels with straw, 
which they wet from time to time—watering their carriages as well 
as their horses. My hat, which was large enough in the morning, 
was two sizes too small at night, and had I not soaked it with water 
before leaving the train, would have been compelled to ride up to the 
hotel bareheaded. The wind which sweeps over the plain is Tike the 
hot breath of a blast furnace in an iron foundry. It burns blisters, 
turns in time the ‘whitest skin to bronze. An English gentleman who 
sits upon the other side of the table as I write, a civil engineer, who 
has been exposed to the sui for nine years, has lost all his English 
complexion, the florid has disappeared, not a trace of old England left 
so far as color is concerned; he might be set down, if we judge from 
color alone, as a half-blooded Hindoo. 


—-:0:———- 
ART. VIIIL—SERJEANT BILLY. 


As the soft twilight deepened, we drew our chairs near the open 
window. There was that peculiar tint in the skies which seems to 
be a blending of all beautiful colors; as if the rainbows of all 
summertime had been swept by some master hand into one broad, 
marvellous hue, to glorify alike the heavens and the earth. I have 
never seen those warm, luminous, twilight skies, save in Southern 
latitudes; and no artist that I have known has ever caught the soft 
brilliancy of their effect upon his canvas. As the rich glow fell now 
in its mellow splendor upon all things, it lent a new beauty to the 
flowers, the waters of the fountain, the green turf where the chil- 
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dren played, and even the little kid for whose neck they were twin- 
ing wreaths, stood forth trans 

al sat beside me with his wounded foot upon a cushion, and his 
crutch leaning against the wallnear by. He gazed at the fair pic- 
ture before us in the garden, and I saw a kindling light come into 
his fine eyes as if memory’s torch had suddenly illuminated them. 

“What is it?” 1 asked. I am sure there is a story behind that 
smile and glance. 

He shook his head, ‘“‘not a story” he replied, “not even a faint 
shadow of romance. But the sight of your little kid reminds me of 
a companion in arms, to whom I was greatly attached. I can 
never think of him without experiencing at once a glow of pleasure 
and a pang of regret.” 

“Then he was killed?” I said, with a certain feeling of awe creep- 
ing over me, for I knew how tenderly Paul had loved many of his 
brother@ldiers, and how sorely he yet mourned them. ' 

“You shall hear,” he answered; and as I placed a glass of orgeat 
on the little table at his side, and wheeled his chair a trifle nearer 
the window, that the rich odors of the jasmines might reach him as 
he talked, I resumed my seat beside him, and he began his narrative. 

For me, a woman, to tell it as he,a soldier did, were simply im- 
possible. In my feeble rendering, the reader must lose the pleasant 
pictures which he drew—his fine dashes of artistic coloring, and his 
succinct and graphic style of description. There will be, moreover, 
the difference in my recital, between one who draws direct from . 
nature, and one who draws from memory. As it lives in my recol- 
lection, his story ran as follows: : 

In the spring of 1863, our regiment, the —- Louisiana, was sta- 
tioned at Petit Anse, or Salt Island, about eleven miles from New 
Iberia. It was ip the fair “Teche country,” a portion of Louisiana, 
already celebrated in song, and now destined to add, at least, one 
chapter to historic story. 

In my company was a young Creole; a frank, generous, soldierly 
fellow, accustomed all his life to the refinements and luxuries of 
wealth, but who, at his country’s call had been among the first to 
shoulder his musket and enter the ranks, ready and eager to do or 
die for his own beloved Southland. As yet, he had seen, but little 
actual service, his experienee having been confined to camp life; but 
his lively disposition, and even temperendeared him to every com- 
rade, while a certain manly independence, of privation and discom- 
fort, and a ready acquiesence to military discipline, gave noble 
promise of the future soldier. 

His mother, ever anxious for the welfare of her son, and living 
not far distant from the island, was in the habit of sending him 
every now and then supplies from home. ‘there were always dain- 
ties of one kind and another coming, such as a loving waman’s 
hand knows so well how to prepare, and these were often accom- 
panied by fresh meat usually sufficient for, and invariably shared 
with our mess. These relays you may rest assured never failed to 
meet a soldiers welcome, and formed a most delicious interruption 
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to our ordinary soldiers fare. Finally, there was sent by this good 
mother to her son a pair of young kids, alive and in splendid order. 
The meat of the young goat when properly prepared, quite equals 
the finest mutton; and one of these was speedily offered up a burnt, 
or at least a roast sacrifice upon the altar of appetite; and around 
our merry mess-table we enjoyed the savory odors, and still more 
the delicate flesh of our prize. It so happened that just then we 
chanced to be very well supplied with meat and game, consequently 
the other goat was turned loose. There being no communication 
with the main land, save a causeway which was always guarded, 
there was no danger that the kid would escape, and we were quite 
content to allow this future dinner to ran about and enjoy itself, 
sure of it whenever our hunger should cry aloud for a victim. 

It was a pretty little creature, full of play as a young lamb, and 
managing to keep its coat of glossy black and white hair as clean 
and untangled as if it employed a special barber for the Purpose. 
The tender grass abundant every where in the neighborhood of the 
camp afforded excellent pasture, and for a time, Billy, as we called 
him, was content to roam at his own free will with nothing to hin- 
der the cultivation of his appetite and his embryo horns and beard. 
Before a great while, however,,he began to exhibit eminent social 
qualities; would linger about camp where its gambols began to 
attract the attention of the men; and, although it had none of that 
sort of intelligence which characterized Sylvia’s goat in Victor 
Hugo’s novel of “Notre Dame,” and showed no orthographical 
powers whatever, it began to evince a certain degree of understand- 
ing, far better calculated to win the hearts of rough soldiers. 

It was not long before the little fellow ceased to be regarded as 
so many pounds of meat, taking care of itself. till wanted, but 
became an object of affectionate regard with us all, 

A soldiers heart likes something that searches out its tender 
places. I have often noticed how, from between the stony hardness 
of military lines, little affections shoot up Picciola’s which the mans 
nature tends and watches with all loving kindness—sometimes it is 
bestowed upon inanimate objects, a sword, a rifle, some trinket asso- 
ciated with home. Again, it is some young and f.agile boy com- 
rade, or perhaps, a horse; and once, I knew a soldier who caught 
and tamed a little flying squirrel. In his idle hours it was his pet 
and companion, eating from his hand and sporting merrily about 
him. On the march and in the battle it lay hidden in his bosom. 
When at last a bullet found that soldiers heart, and his comrades 
were about to bury him, they saw something stir beneath the dead 
mans jacket; and there they discovered the little squirrel nestled, 
warm and living on his icy breast. Perhaps his last pang had been 
soothed by the presence of the tiny creature which clung to an! 
loved him to the last. 

Thus, with our kid, he became a pet with every man of us. 
Lingering about camp, trotting in and out of tents, even the Colo- 
nels own unchallenged, often joining some favorite sentry on guard 
or diligently attending the officer of the day, with as grave and dig- 
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nified an air, as if the duties of the office pertained to himself alone. 
Billy became emphatically a sort of child of the regiment. Notone 
of us but had a word of kindness or a caress for him, and when- 
ever a soldier had anything to eat, the goat was sure of sharing his 
repast. It finally became evident, that the original sentence of 
death hanging over Billy, had been commuted to living; and, as 
good @ living as he could get, or any of us help him to. Our lamb- 
and-green-peas-view of him had entirely passed away, and the little 
creature intended for our table, was the one most generously fed 
from it. He very well knew, by this time, when our meals were 
ready, and would make his appearance regularly with the tin plates 
and knives and forks, soon discovering, if our cuisine afforded any 
thing suited for his delicate appetite or not. 

He had readily acquired, too, a certain comprehension of camp 
discipline and conformed to it as strictly as the best soldier in the 
regiment. At reveille Billy would show himself, toilet in good order, 
then march away to his grass. At company drill he would return, 
watch the men as they went through their evolutions, and march 
with them as they marched, invariably placing himself at the head 
of the column, and leading it with all the gravity and dignity of a 
field marshal. 

His chief delight, however, was dress parade. No matter how 
much he might be enjoying a quiet snooze on’ some distant bit of 
turf, or crusoe-like, exploring his island, or feasting on some partic- 
ularly young and tender herbage, at the beat of the drum, Billy 
could be seen afar off, with ears pricked up coming at double quick 
to be present at roll call and take his accustomed place. Then, as 
the drum Major passed passed down the line, Billy led down the en- 
tire front. In the right about face, it might be supposed he would 
have been left to bring up the rear, but never in one instance did 
this occur, he led down and he led back, with a step approximating 
as closely to a march as any four footed animal could be expected 
to assume, and took his place at the bead of the column again, with 
an air which seemed to say, “I was obliged to leave my post in 
order to show the drum Major how to properly perform his duty. 
He never could do it, did not I lead the way.” Perhaps he was 
right. It seemed to us all, that as Billy stepped out and placed him- 
self at their head, the fifer always fifed fhore merrily, and the drum 
beat with a new emphasis; as if the little drummers had allowed the 
drum sticks to pass from their chubby hands into the keeping of 
their jolly hearts, which thumped, and throbbed, and danced a mad 
rat-a-plan of affectionate welcome for Serjeant Billy upon the 
astounded sheepshin. 

When parade was over, and the adjutant stepped to his position 
in front, to receive the reports of the officers, there at his side, grave, 
with head erect, and attentive eyes, stood Billy, Serjeant Billy, as 
we now called him; nor could any thing tempt him away, till the 
men were finally dismissed, when he broke ranks with the rest of us, 
and laying aside air militaire, which so distinguished him on par- 
ade, became once more a little gamboling kid, rearing himself on 
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his hind legs, rubbing his head against some kindly shoulder, or 
thursting his little cold nose into some warm and friendly hand. 
At tattoo he betook himself quietly to his rest, passing from among 
the tents to turn in among his own cool and pleasant pastures. 

Early one morning there was an unusual stir in camp. We were 
under marching orders. Tents were struck, ammunition distributed, 
rations furnished. There was heard the brief word of command, 
the measured tramp of martial feet, and the occasional click of a 
trigger, as some. soldier examined his trusty rifle. Just at day 
break on the the thirteenth of April, our batallion, one hundred and 
thirty-five strong, marched away from Salt Island, across the prairie 
toward New Iberia. Heavy spring rains had fallen, rendering the 
way a weary one. Mud and water met us at every step, and the 
sodden, spongy turf beneath ovr feet was only equalled in dreariness 
by the dull and leaden sky above our heads. I remember well the 
peculiar gloom of that morning; how silent the birds were, how 
crushed and wet the flowers and grasses lay; and how the sun, 
when he rose, hid behind the clouds, as if he knew Dame Nature 
had been sitting up for him all night, and meant to give hima 
stormy reception, whenever he should make his appearance. 

Through it all, as undismayed, with step as sturdy as the best of 
us, heading the column, as usual, marched Serjeant Billy. The early 
start, the new and unfamiliar path, the heavy roads, all alike found 
him undaunted. Leading his beloved soldiers, he trudged 
on through mud and mire. The traces of his delicate hoofs 
always mingled with the heavy footprints of his cherished battal- 
lion. , 

Arrived at New Iberia, we took a boat on Bayou Teche, but had 
proceeded only a little distance when the sullen skies, which, like 
Tom O’Shanters wife, seemed to have been nursing their wrath to 
keep it warm, with sudden spite poured out their furious ire. The 
wind blew fearfully; our boat lost both her chimneys, and we were 
forced to return to town for repairs. At about four o’clock in the 
afternoon we resumed our trip, Serjeant Billy having improved the 
delay by diligently devoting himself to rest; lying about the decks 
apparently quite content to conform to any circumstances se that 
his men and superior officers were near at hand. 

It was eight o’clock in the evening, when we landed at a point 
about six or eight miles above Charenton, sometimes called Irish 
Bend, and.sometimes Grand Lake. There, General Grover, with 
four federal brigades was stationed. Banks was at Berwicks bay 
with a large force coming up the Teche, and Grover moving down 
with the intention of cutting off the retreat of the Confederates sta- 
tioned at camp Bisland—which lay between the two armies of the 
federals—should Banks succeed in driving them from their position. 
A small Confederate force was also stationed at Franklin, on the 
Teche, a long nights march from our place of debarkation. To join 
this latter force, our batallion marched down what is known as the 
cut off road, leaving Grover’s division some distance to the north- 
east of our line of march, the cut off road leading us in almost a 
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direct path from our place of landing, to Franklin; and avoiding 
the much more circuitous bayou road, which followed the bend of 
the Teche. 

As we pushed forward the rain fell in torrents, accompanied by 
furious gusts of wind which drove the water with almost blind- 
ing force into our faces, and seemed to combat our every step and 
defy our advance. The darkness of Erebus surrounded us, the 
pools of water in the road lay in ambush and constantly entrapped 
us, the mud clogged our weary feet, and drenching rain half drown- 
ed us. But every flash of lightning showed us Serjeant Billy, 
marching sturdily forward, never lagging behind, never turning 
aside, but bravely and defiantly, in spite of wind and weather lead- 
ing the column, while the water dripped from his long hair, and his 
little hoofs sank deep in the mire at every step. A believer in the 
transmigration of souls might have readily deemed the noble little 
animal animated by the spirit of some brave and gallant General, 
whose undaunted courage surmounted all difficulties, and whose un- 
flinching daring defied defent. The little fellow, I assure you, was 
an example for us all; stout, hardy men, unused to hardships as we 
were, the pelting storm, the impenetrable darkness, the almost im- 
passable roads disheartened the strongest of us, and now a murmur, 
and now an oath could be heard in some brief lull of the tempest, 
but never a sign of discontent from Serjeant Billy. Once only, 
when a humane soldier, pitying the weariness he believed the slen- 
der limbs were suffering, stooped down and lifted our little Serjeant 
in his strong arms, hoping to shelter this child of the regiment for 
a little while upon his own brawny breast, did a. sound escape him. 
Then he struggled, and glanced beseechingly up im the soldiers’ 
face, uttering at the same time a piteous blast, an almost human 
cry, so that the man put him down again and thus he was seen 
heading the column, as at break of day we entered Franklin, and 
moved up the bayou a mile and a half. 

All weary and exhausted with our nights march, we were at once 
pushed forward as skirmishers, with a small force added to our own 
at Franklin. We took up our position under cover of a strip of 
woods which served toconceal our strength, or rather our weakness. 
General Grover’s division had also moved down the Teche, and as 
the storm cleared away, and the morning light began to dispel the 
surrounding shadows, we could distinctly see the enemy strongly 
posted on the opposite side of an intervening cane field. We could 
see men and officers moving about—see the glitter of bayonets and 
hear the rumble of heavy wheels as they planted the artillery. The 
moment for action had arrived. The birds were singing, as if no 
scene of impending carnage were at hand, the fields of moving cane 
glittered with natures purest jewels as they caught the beams ot the 
rising sun, and the woods, clad in their spring time beauty of ver- 
dure, reared their green crests in all the pride of peace toward the 
arching skies. It was hard to realize that the base passions of man 
were soon to convert the fair scene into one of fury and bloodshed. 
That the murderous voice of canon would echo through the peace- 
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ful woods--the rattle of musketry hush the songs of the birds, 
while the contending armies would trample the waving cane 
and dye its green blades in human gore. 

Oar entire force, including our batallion, which as I have already 
stated, was thrown forward as skirmishers, amounted to only six or 
seven hundred; while that of the enemy was composed of y 
superior numbers, Our orders were not to fire until the was 
within close musket range. We saw them advancing as rapidly as 
the rough and uneven nature of the ground would permit, when the 
accidental discharge of a musket, in the hands of one of our soldiers 
betrayed our position, and drew the fire of our entire line. Accord- 
ing to the federal accounts two full regiments of the enemy were 
deployed as skirmishers to oppose our little force, the strength of 
which was unknown to them, and in their reports was ‘immensely ex- 
aggerated. The fire of musketry was hot and furious, and the en- 
counter resembled more a general engagement between large bodies 
of troops than a mere skirmish. The field artillery meanwhile, on 
both sides kept up an incessant fire; and I remember reading, in 
subsequent federal accounts of the battle, the commendatory state- 
ment that “the rebels handled their guns with admirable skill and 
rapidity.” The action soon became general. the roar of canon, 
the rapid and rattling discharge of musketry, the word of command, 
the neigh of frantic and riderless steeds, the groans and shrieks of 
the wounded, as the scathing shot tore off their limbs or bore away 
their lives all were there; and still the fray went on, hotter and 
hotter it waxed, though the heaps of slain grew higher, and the 
ground drank deep of human gore. Now it seemed that victory 
was ours, now that defeat was certain, now we had gained a decided 
advantage now we had lost it. Once, some clearing away of smoke 
would show all the ghastly and sickening horrors of the battle 
field, again the merciful curtain would fall, as if Pity herself spread 
a pall over the scene of conflict, and only ones immediate surround- 
ings were visible. At one time our left wing flanked the enemy, ex- 
posing him to an enfilade fire from our centre and advanced left, cre- 
ating terrible havoc in their ranks, and for a time confusion and 
disorder; it was, however, but for a brief space of time—though it 
proved an eternity for many a gallant fellow—then fresh troops 
coming up regained what taey had lost, and we fell back; and so 
sped the hours, shot, shell, grape and cannister flying in every di- 
rection,*the killed and wounded falling every where. 

Our little force of less than a thousand men fought and kept in 
check four full brigades of federal troops under Genertd Grover, 
from sunrise until twelve o’clock at noon. Thus our little army of 
thirty-five hundred strong was enabled to retreat from camp Bisland 
whose works General Banks had attacked for three days with twenty 
thousand men. Our troops marched from camp up to Franklin, and 
from Franklin by the cut off road towards New Iberia in safety. 
General Grover being entirely defeated in his object, which was to 
intercept and cut off this very retreat. 

Federal accounts of that engagement estimated our numbers at 
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twenty-five thousand or thereabouts and claimed to have buried more 
of our dead and taken more of our prisoners then the whole Confed- 
erate force amounted to which took part in the battle. 

“And Serjeant Billy,” I said eagerly, “you have forgotten him?” 

“Not for a moment,” was the reply. “He, too, went with us into 
the fight, showing no disposition to desert the men he had led so 
long and bravely. I saw him as the first hail of battle began to fall 
around us, standing firm and proud, his face to the foe. When 
I had received this wound and was leaving the field, sawa 
soldier, also wounded, carrying a burdeu in his arms and going 
toward the rear. That which he carried was covered with his coat, 
and a piteous tremor was upon the mans lips, and a sorrow in his 
stern eyes which I knew was for no physical suffering of his own.” 

“Whom have you there ?” I asked, with a vague foreboding in my 
heart. ; 
He stopped, turned down the covering and showed me Serjeant 
Billy, stark and stiff. A bullet wound was in his breast, and he 
lay cold and still in the soldiers arms, his slender limbs and deli- 
cate hoofs yet bearing traces of the last nights dreary march. 

“He was the first man killed sir,” said my comrade, reverently 
covering up the little body again, as though it had been human, 
“and he fell at the head of his column.” 

“We gave him a soldiers burial” continued Paul, and as he spoke, 
man and soldier though he was, I could detect what the French call 
les larmes dans le voix; ‘we made him a grave and buried him deep, 


and I assure you, no man fell that day, more tenderly regretted, 
more affectionately mourned by his surviving comrades than Ser- 


jeant Billy of the — Louisiana,” 
X, 


New Orteans, September, 1868. 
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ART. IX.—FREE BORN COLORED PEOPLE. 


Under the French administration of Louisiana, asa colony, which 
ceased about the year 1765, or when the first Spanish Governor, Don 
Uulloa, came over from the Island of Cuba to New Orleans, we have 
perceived in the historical recitals of that epoch little mentign made 
of this part of the colonial population beyond the regulations con- 
cerning thier status and condition, as set forth in what is denom- 
inated the “Black Code.” The reason for this absence of any im- 
portant reference to this class of people, was their utter insignifi- 
cance as to numbers, and their otherwise limited influence in the 
then state of colonial society. Gradually increasing, however,under 
the liberal provisions of the French civil code laws, the attention 
of the Spanish authorities, when Louisiana had passed under the 
Castillian dominion, was awakened upon the subject of the inter- 
course, which, during the French predominence had _ insensibly 
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grown out of the temporary connections of the whites with females 
of the colored population. We therefore observe that one of these 
Spanish Governors, Don Estevan Miro, when taking possession of 
his administration, addressed in his first order or ordinance, usually 
called el bando de buen gobierno, issued in the beginning of the 
year 1786, some very severe censures or admonitions to the female 
part of the free colored population, exhorting them to follow a labor- 
ious career and to quit their habits of living in idleness and in 
concubinage with whites and other persons. Now, although we can- 
not shut our eyes to the very lax morals then existing with regard 
to this manner of living, as husband and wife, often raising consid- 
erable families of children, without the sanction of the law, which 
was indeed forbidden by the prevailing system of jurisprudence, it 
is well to remember, that no doubt this very circumstance, that is to 
say—the prohibition of mixed marriages, had been éne of the main 
causes of introducing the so-called temporary connubial connexions 
into the colonial state of family or domestic society. In the city of 
New Orleans, where very often people would take up their abode, 
who intended only a short stay in the country, such as were travel- 
ing adventurers, merchants, speculators, officers and other tempora- 
ry employees, it was found, no doubt, very convenient to enter into 
such transcient domestic arrangements, and from this source we 
may trace back the greater number of all such illegal connections, 
from which sprung, in the course of time, tie, numerous population 
of mixed origin, found in the Lower Delta at the time that Louis- 
iava passed under the American dominion, that is in the year 1803. 
It must be remarked, however, that the same vice exists in all 
other cities from the same reasons. The consequences are more 
obvious in New Orleans, because such cases of illegitimacy are 
marked with a stain of color, which nature has elsewhere given no 
such testimony of wrong. Indeed, it has been suggested, that if all 
cases of illegitimacy were designated in New York or London, bya 
similar badge of color their immoralities would be made more fla- 
grant than those of New Orleans. Indeed, while in the two first 
decades, after the change of government and regime, there was but 
an insinsible increase in the foreign immigration from either Europe 
or the Northern States there had been a most important increase of 
her mixed or colored element from the island of San Domingo or 
Hayti, which population had sought a refuge in New Orleans during 
the year 1807, 8 and 9. These free born colored people, as well as 
others not born free, though of mixed blood, added very considera- 
bly to the native stock, then already existing in the territory of 
Orleans. Although the admission or introduction of this class of 
population was in opposition to the positive legislation of the 
United States, still, as their case was looked upon as that of a ship- 
wrecked crew, thrown by stress of weather upon our coast, the hos- 
pitality of the country, it was contended, could not be refused in 
their particular case. Under this plea they were received in our 
midst, and have ever since enjoyed all the advantages of their other 
compatriots of a similar status or condition. It was, however, im- 
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mediately a theme for legislative provision, the further admission of 
these foreign colored elements, and in order to guard against an un- 
due proportion of this class of people with respect to the white pop- 
ulation, prohibitive acts were passed, as far fack as the territorial 
legislation, so as to restrain the too liberal introduction of free born 
colored people from other countries and States, thus evineing a 
political foresight in the disturbing action of a preponderating num- 
ber of the colored population. We shall not dwell upon the other 
measures of precaution which were afterwards taken, when Louis- 
iana had assumed full State sovereignty by congressional legislation 
in 1812, and when the state of the Northern opinion demanded a 
greater exercise of vigilance with respect to the increasing numbers 
of free colored people then immigrating in the Mississippi Valley. 
It is sufficient to mention that the introduction of foreign born col- 
ored people was actually prohibited and only those tolerated in our 
State, who could by proof establish their entrance into the limits of 
the State jurisdictiou prior to the year 1825, From these legislative 
dispositions it will be seen that there was a systematic opposition 
to the increase of the free colored population, based no doubt, in 
great part on the supposition that the then existing state of sla- 
very was incompatible with the presence at the same time of a 
large class of free people of the same color and race, but also on 
account of the apprehension, that the preponderance of a colored 
mass of inhabitants would necessarily place the white race in a dis- 
ae ere position, in a country, where oftenon account of cli- 

ate and other local peculiaraties, the Louisiana descendants may 
have ito compete upon unequal ground with the descendants of the 
African line. This being then the general view under former cir- 
cumstances, we can not perceive that there is anything under the 
present asecpt of public affairs, that there can much be said in 
favor of changing these particular views; on the contrary, when 
examining the true position of the country we shall find that in 
order to continue a harmonious development of all the resources. of 
our land, and a successful expansion of all our elements, there still 
is required, as it were, a certain equilibrium in the respective num- 
bers of both races, the whites and the colored, or black. Why this 
equilibrium was desirable may best appear from this one considera- 
tion, that without such balancing numbers, either the one or the 
other race, might apprehend a violent reaction from either side, 
If, on the contrary, by keeping up a steady immigration of white 
people into our State, we set off the ever increasing numbers of the 
Africans, whom our mild climate will attract from the other States, 
thus there will be a full guarantee in the stability and natural pro- 
gress of our great Mississippi Valley. The white race leading in 
this career of improvement, and the colored race following in their 
steps, we may look forward to an almost incalculable degree of 
prosperity and renown. For it cannot be denied, that the employ- 
ment of colored labor will be valuable and tend to promote the res- 
toration of our material prosperity. But, in this march of progress 
the Caucasian must not abdicate his post of leader. He must direct, 
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protect, conduct and control the African and mixed races. This is 
necessary for his safety and for hisown good, Under this guidance 
the African may obtain a better station than that which their com- 
patriots at present occupy in any other part of the habitable globe, 
out-stipping in this respect all other colored communities in eitiier 
Liberia, Africa proper, Hayti or any other former colonial regions. 
C. wv. 


—0:— 


ART. X.—CAPTAIN ERICSSON’S LAST REMARKABLE INVEN- 
TION—THE SOLAR ENGINE. 


The following from the Scientific American is a more detailed ac- 
count of Captain Ericsson’s new discovery, to which allusion has been 
madein the papers. It is a translation of a part of the commuication 
in which he originally announced the startling idea of a solar en- 
gine to the university of Lund. He says: 

I have, of late years, spent much time and considerable means on 
experiments to ascertain if the radiating heat of the sun can be con- 
centrated in such a manner as to render it available for the production 
of motive power. 

Sir John Herschel’s and Mr Poullet,s experiments relating to the 
radiating heat of the sun, although interesting are not satisfactory, 


as they only deal with low temperatures, showing how much &e 
may be melted, or what elavation of temperature of water ye the 


boiling point may.pe effected in a given time on a given surface. 

The purpose of my investigations and experiments, on the other 
hand, has been to ascertain what amount of heat can be developed 
at the high temparature obtained by concentrating the solar rays, 
viz, bringing their power to bear on a reduced surface, and to devise 
the most eflicient means for effecting such a concentration of the 
radiant heat. Apart from these preparatory experiments, I bave 
also; at the commencement of the year, constructed three different mo- 
tors, which I term Solar Engines. One of these is actuated by steam 
formed by the concentration of the heat of the solar rays, while the 
the other two are actuated by the expansive force of atmospheric air 
heated directly by concentrated radiant heaf. Time will not permit, 
nor is it my purpose on the present occasion to present a descrip- 
tion of these solar engines, or the means adopted for concentrating 
the radiant heat in order to obtain the necessary bigh temperature. 
I will therefore limit my essay to the consideration of the essential 
part of the subject, viz, the motive force itself. With regard to this, 
I have briefly to state that my experiments show that, at the high 
temperature requisite for steam engines and caloric engines the 
heating power of the sun on a surface ten feet square, will, although 
in itself too feeble, evaporate un an averaga, 489 cubic inches of 
water in the hour, by means of my mechanical contrivance for effect- 
ing the necessary concentration, The importance of this result can 
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not be overestimated when we reflect that such an amount of evapo- 
ration demonstrates the presence of sufficient heat to develop a force 
capable of lifting 35,000 pounds one foot high in a minute, thus ex- 
ceeding one-horse power. As an incontrovertible evidence of the ca- 
pablity of the sun to develop a great amount of heat at high tempa- 
rature, this result is probably of greater importance than any other 
physical truth practically establised. 

The mean distance from the centre of the sun to the earth being 214, 
44 times greater than the radius of the former, it will be found by 
squaring this sum, that one superficial foot of the sun’s surface must 
heat 45,984 superficial feet of the earth. In other words the sun 
on an equal surface throws off 45,984 times more heat than the earth 
receives. We are therefore enabled, on the strength of the practical 
result now positively established, to infer that an area of ten feet 
square on the sun’s surface develops heat enough to actuate a steam 
engine, not a theoretical one with its small consumption, but a real 
steam engine of 45,484 horse power, demanding a consumption of 
more than 100,000 pounds of coal every hour. But this estimate, 
based on the evaporation effected by the concentrated radiant heat, 
is far below the actual developement of heat by the sun. Fully one- 
half of the heat conveyed by the solar rays is lost during their 
passage through the atmospheré and through the apparatus by 
which the temperature is elevated to the necessary high degree. 

The actual developement of heat, on the supposed ten feet square 
of the surface of the sun, will therefore equal the amonnt of heat 
géflerated by the consumption of 200,000 pounds of coal per hour. 

The mind can not conceive the intensity which must accompany 
such an inordinate consumption inso small aspace. Still less can 
we form an idea of the nature of the combustibles or their sufficiency, 
when such an intense heat is perpetually kept upon the entire 
surface of a globe the diameter of which is more than a hundred 
times greater than that of the earth. But it is not my intention on 
this occasion to lay before the philosophical faculty my speculations 
regarding the properties of this wonderful orb; I have only designed 
to discuss the question as to the sufficiency of the radiant heat 
notwithstanding the enormous distance, and the use we can make of 
it as a mechanical moter. The result of my experiments, as already 
stated, having established the fact that without an inconvenient ex- 
tension of the mechanism which I have devised for concentrating 
the radiant heat, sufficient power can be obtained for practical pur- 
poses, it will now be proper to point out what amount of mechani- 
cal power may be obtained by occupying a Swedish square mill 
with solar engines. Assume that one-half of the area is set aside 
for necessary roads, houses, etc., an available area would remain of 
18,000x36,000, equal 648,000,000 superficial feet on which radiant 
heat might be concentrated. My several experiments having shown 
that the concentration of the solar heat on 100 square feet of surface 
is more than sufficient to develop a horse power, it follows that 
64,800 engines, each of 100 horse power, may be kept in motion by 
the radiant heat of the sun on a Swedish square mile, 
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Archimedes enthusiastically exclaimed that his favorite device, 
the lever, had power enough to heave the earth out of his path. It 
may be more truly said that the concentration of the radiant heat of 
the sun furnishes sufficient force to stop the earth in its course. 

I can not omit adverting to the insignificance of the dynamic en- 
ergy which the entire exhaustion of our coal fields would produce, 
compared with the incalculabie amount of force at our command, 
if we avail ourselves of the concentrated heat of the solar rays. 
Already Englishmen have estimated the near approach of the time 
when the supply of coal will end, although their mines, so to speak, 
have just been opened. A couple of thousand years, drops in the 
ocean of time, will completely exhaust the coal fields of Europe, unless, 
in the meantime, the heat of the sun be employed. It is true, that 
the solar heat is often prevented from reaching the earth, On the 
other hand, the skillful engineer knows many ways of laying up a 
supply when the sky is clear andthat great storehouse is open 
where the fuel may be obtained free of cost and transportation. At 
the same time, a great portion of ourplanet enjoy perpetual sunshine. 

The field, therefore, awaiting the application of the solar engine 
is almost beyond computation, while the source of its power is 
boundless. 

Enough, I trust, has been said to enable the philosophical faculty 
to judge of the importance of the subject; but who can foresee what 
an influence an inexhaustible motive power will exercise on civiliza- 
tion and the capability ofthe earth to supply the wants of our ee 
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ART. XI.—FORMER INDIGO CULTURE IN LOUISIANA, 


From the recitals of several travelers, who visited this country in 
the beginning of the year hundred (century), we gather the infor- 
mation, that as late as 1806, indigo as a staple product was culti- 
vated by our planters. After that year, however, it appears that 
generally this culture was abandoned, although the quality of its 
product had been continually improved, and that to this cause, as 
well as to the scarcity of the article, the price had been raised to 
two dollars per pound for the last crops sent to the New Orleans 
market. This particular circumstance of the enhancing of the value 
of Louisiana indigo, we find pointed out to us in the work of a Mr. 
C. ©. Robin, who had sojourned from 1802 to 1806 in Louisiana, 
and published his observations in a voluminous work in 1807, in 
Paris. This author also mentions the circumstance that several St. 
Domingo planters, refugees from that unhappy island, after the rev- 
olutiouary troubles there, and come over to the shores of the Mis- 

-sissippi, had greatly contributed to the perfecting of the indigo 
manufactory, as well as that of sugar making in our country. 
Among others he states that a Monseiur Correjolles, was especially 
noted as having discovered a new method of promptly drying the 
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indigo bouillie, which was an essential consideration in its success- 
ful manipulation. And as for the ordinary fabrication of this article 


upon the plantations along the river coast,and among the German 
planters particularly; he also states that.a more careful handling of 
the proccss in the fermentation state, would undoubtedly produce an 
article of uncommon beauty from the Louisiana weed. He had also 
been upon the indigo farms in the Attakapas and Opelousas regions, 
and there, he reiterates the same observations with respect to the 
improved method of fabricating the valuable dyestuff. That this 
plant, however, is exposed, like every other staple crop, to several 
mishaps, arising from temperature, change of season, etc., must be 
admitted. Sometimes in the early stages of the crop, worms will 
attack the tender plants, and'various butterflies or caterpillars des- 
troy part of the foliage; their partial destruction may, however, be 
counteracted by sundry agricultural devices; and the best proof, that 
notwithstanding these drawbacks, the plant may be cultivated to 
advantage is, the continuation of these cultures in nearly all the 
countries under the tropical climate, where the same has been a con- 
stant staple article since hundreds of years. The lands of the Span- 
ish coast of Terra Firma or Carrecas; those of the Central Ameri- 
can province of Guatiamela; the islands of the Philippines in the 
Asiatic Archipelago, as well as those in the East Indian provinces, 
Bengal, Agra, etc., have continued to produce the indigo plant to 
this day, and thus supplied the markets of the world ever since the 
establishment of the colonial commerce between Europe and. the 
over Oceanic countries. That in some of the countries the manner 
of cultivating the plant, and of manufacturing the dyestuff, has un- 
dergone considerable improvement is appareut from the great 
variety in the quality of the article when shipped to the foreign 
markets; the consequent difference in the prices current of these sev- 
eral productions. lor we find in our modern prices the various 
quotations from seventy-five cents per pound to two dollars, and 
three dollars for the very superior article from the British East 
Indian provinces, in which quarter the improved methods have, no 
doubt, produced the much richer qualities of this invaluable dye- 
stuff, Should our planters again make some trials of this former 
culture, which may not be altogether out of reason, in case our 
other staple crops should again be visited with a succession of fail- 
ures, or meet with uncommon depression in the foreign markets, on 
account of an over production, combination of speculative monopo- 
lies, or other unavoidable difficulties, we would then submit some 
further observations respecting this product, which we have col- 
lected from a careful perusal of sundry practical works, by writers 
who visited the Louisiana region at the time ot its successful cultiva- 
tion. Having already stated the manner in which the plant is cnlti- 
vated, after having properly prepared the ground or soil by deep 
plowing, we would now add to these remarks, that the many waste 
tracts of land, formerly under the sugar cane or cotton cultare, 
might very properly be assigned to the resumption of the indigo 
weed. ‘The field hands necessary to their culture are comparatively 
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much less numerous than those required in any other staple crop 
production; and as for the experience of the necessary machinery, 
the making of the rotting vats, battery tubs and drying frames, etc., 

all these will amount to very little, in as much as the close cypress 
forests furnish the best materials and at the lowest cests for this 
economieal purpose. Hence, the vast extent of many former sugar 
and cotton estates, now lying idle, might again be brought under 
profitable employment, and many an owner, now incapable of any 
exertion to extricate himself out of the embarrassed situation with 
his unproductive lands, be once more placed upon the road of benefi- 
cial activity and labor. Those lands which formerly were under cul- 
ture of sugar, cotton and corn, and which, for want of labor hands 
have been converted into sheep and cattle pens or pasture grounds, 
would be most advantageously appropriate to the renovated culture 
of the indigo weed. As westated before, the soil, though requiring 
general plowing, will be much improved by the accumulated dung 
which cattle, cows, horses and sheep may have deposited thereon; 
and, besides, adding to the natural fertility of the soil, there is also 
this other circumstance mentioned by our colonial writers upon this 
branch of agriculture, that this animal dung is a great preventative 
to the breeding of worms or caterpillars, injurious to the young plant 
in its earlier stages of development. With respect to the improve- 
ment of the manufacturing of the mercantile indigo, we are particu- 
larly recommended to direct all our attention to what is called the 
battage process, that is, after the water charged with the indigo 
element, has been conducted from the rotting vats to the batteries, 
where the liquid element is kept in a sort of swinging motion, by 
means of flat tubs, in order to separate the dye stuff from the 
aquaeous mass, we must attentively watch the moment when the 
water has assumed the clear amber-yellow color when it is time to 
transfer the bowillie towards the depositing vessels or the diablotion. 
From the latter, after a sufficient space of time, the mass is trans- 
ported to the drying frames, and the superior quality of the article 
becomes known, when it is fracturing with a clear metalic shine or 
gloss and having nearly the color of deep violet blue. Just as in 
the manufacture of sugar boiling, a great deal depends necessarily 
on the exact degree of separating the watery element from the dye 
stufl, at the greatest possible surcharge of this latter ingredient 
with, the former, so, that also the purest part of this sediment may 
be obtained for the formation of the cerulean color article. When 
this has been the case, the indigo will burn without leaving any 
ashes or residue, and when placed upon water will float on its sur- 
face. Those are the richest and most valuable sorts of the article, 
which generally are packed in seroons, formed of raw or dryed cow 
or calf hides, and sent in this manner to the different markets of the 
world. As to any chemical surrogate for this commercial product 
it is not to our knowledge, that hitherto any thing has so far been 
discovered, by this modern science, that could replace, altogether, 
the ancient dye stuff, known even to the remotest people of antiquity 
—the Phenicians and Egyptians. C, D. 
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ART, XIL—THE PHYSICAL HISTORY OF LOUISIANA. 
A CIRCULAR. 


Lovistana State Seminary, Near Avexanoria, Aug. 1, 1868. 


Sir—This institution is anxious to obtain as much information as 
possible concerning the physical features of Louisiana; and, with 
that view, it earnestly asks the assistance of gentlemen of intelli- 
gence and public spirit throughout the State. 

The object is to trace the physical history of Louisiana in ages 
gone by, to tell what she now is, and to point out her elemeats of 
future greatness in her agricultural and mineral resources, and in 
her commercial and manufacturing advantages. 

Each one may have leisure to do but little; yet, if from every 
locality in the State, some reliable facts, however few, be furnished, 
the aggregate will put the State Seminary in possession of a vast 
amount of useful knowledge, regarding the entire State, which it 
is proposed to publish for the information and use of every one. 

Persons wishing to aid in this good work, will please send, to the 
undersigned, information of any locality, which they may thoroughly 
know, on any or all of the following subjects: 

Topography—An accurate map of the section, township or parish; 
giving, if possible, the highest and lowest elevations above the sea, 
or above the principal water courses in the vicinity. State whether 
the streams are navigable; if so, for what class of boats, and for 
what length of time; noting particularly the obstructions, and if 
bars, their low and high water depth; also give the extent and 
depth of overflow. 

Geology—Specimens of rocks and fossil remains of animals, etc.; 
of the various strata of earth and different soils, and of salt and fresh 
water shells. 

Mineralogy—Specimens of minerals; also state the facilities 
for mining. 

Botany—Specimeus of plants (entire), and of the leaves, wood 
and bark of trees and shrubs. (The plants and leaves of trees and 
shrubs should be well pressed, say in a common letter-press. ) 

Zoology—Specimens of insects, reptiles, wild animals, birds and 
fish. (‘hese should be preserved in alchohol or skinned, 

Climate—-The range of the themometer in mid-summer and in mid- 
winter; the appearance and disappearance of frost; the periods of 
most rain and drought; the prevailing winds, diseases, etc. 

Agriculture—The plants, grains, grasses, vegetables and fruits 
grown, or capable of being cultivated. Which are best adapted to 
the soil and climate? Also mention the facilities for market, and 
those mostly used. 

Manufactures—The facilities for manufacturing; also state what 
manufactures, if any, are now carried on. 
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Archeology —Indian rvlicts of any kind, whatever, such as skele- 
tons, (whole or in part,) specimens otf pottery, implements of war- 
fare, tools, etc., etc. Also mention any mounds, or other vestiges of 
the aborigines, giving the name, if known, of the tribe. 

The locality (where found) and the name of the contributor 
should be marked on each specimen. Let not the bulk or weight of 
anything valuable prevent its being sent. 

The expense of transportation will be borne by the Seminary. 
Besides the information, above sought, any account of the early 
history and settlement of particular localities of the State, and any 
Indian traditions will be most thankfully received. In a word, our 
people are respectfully requested to tell us all they may know about 
Louisiana. 

Communications may be made in English, French, or Spanish 
language, 

Believing that you will most cheerfully co-operate with the Semi- 
nary, in its efforts to collect, for publication information so valuable 
and necessary for the best interest of Louisiana. 

I am, very respectfully, 
D. F. Boyn, 
Superintendent. 
Editor Debow’'s Review, New Orleans, La. 








ART. XII]—HANS BREITMANN’S PARTY. 


WITH OTHER BALLADS. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peter.on & Brothers; Krue!l & Dickey, Canal St., New Orleans. 


We were attracted some years ago by the unusual lyric merits of 
a ridiculous story told in rhyme, andin broken Euglish. It united 
the absurd and the pathetic so perfectly that we regarded it as an 
admirable specimen of that peculiar faculty, which, distinguishes 
Irish humor, and which has made Charles Dickens so famous. The 
scope of this ballad is, that Hans Breitmann gives a party to his 
fellow-countrymen, and they enjoy themselves, by waltzing, drinking 
Neckarwein and lager, and making love and war after the bigh 
German fashion. We must give extracts: 


HANS BREITMANN’S PARTY. 


Hans Breitmann gife a barty, 
Dey had biano-blayin 

I felled in lofe mit a Merican fran, 
Her name vas Madilda Yane. 

She hat haar as prown ash a pretzel, 
Her eyes vas himmel-plue, 
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Und ven dey looket indo mine, 
Dey sphlit mine heart in two. 


Hans Breitmann gife a barty, 

I vent dere you'll pe cea 
I valtzet mit Madilda Yane 

Und vent shpinnen round und round, 
De pootiest Fraeulein in de Hotse, 

She vayed ’pout dwo hoondred pound, 
Und efery dime she gife a shoomp 

She make de vindows sound. 


Hans Breitmann gife a barty, 
I dells you it cost him dear. 
Dey rolled in more ash sefen kecks 
Of foost-rate Lagar Beer. 
Und venefer dey knocks de shpicket in 
De Deutschers gifes a cheer. 
I dinks dat so vine a barty, 
Nefer coom to a het dis year. 


Hans Breitmann gife a barty, 
Dere all vas Souse und Brouse, 
Ven de sooper comed in, de gompany 
Did make demselfs to house; 
Dey ate das Brot and Gensy broost, 
De Bratwurst and Braten fine, 
Und vash der Abendessen down 
Mit four parrels of ee 


Hans Breitmann gife a barty, 
We all cot troonk ash bigs. 
I poot mine mout to a parrel of bier 
Und emptied it oop mita schwigs. 
Und denn I gissed ilda Yane 
Und she shiog me on de kop, 
Und de gompany fited mit daple-lecks 
Dill de coonshtable made oos shtop. 


Hans Breitmann gife a barty— 
Where ish dat barty now ! 
Where ish de lofely golden cloud 
Dat float on de moundain’s prow ? 
Where ish de himmelstrahlende Stern— 
De shtar of de shpirit’s light ? 
All goned afay mit de Lager Beer— 
Afay in de ewigkeit ! 


The closing verse has a sad beauty. It moralizes over dead 
pleasures. It remembers as a joy those things which seemed at the 
moment vexatious and provoking. 

When we reflect on the softness with which time, like distance 
envelopes all the crags, and valleys that deform a present landscape, 
it will seem natural that the poet would remember and regret all 
those things which youth and pleasure made happy; and, when we 
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translate the idea that the joyous eveats of that party have gone as 
the lovely golden clouds that float, and as the star of the spirit light, 
away with the unreturning eternity, a sadness of the heart comes 
over us. Yet that sadness gives away for an instant, at the ludi- 
crous image that it has accompanied also the larger beer. Yet the 
sentiment of solemnity remains-longer than the smile. 

We remember another unexpected sermon, that like the skull of 
the jester comes to mix the sigh and the smile. In Rip Van Win- 
kle dramatized, the player amuses us with the aspect of an old man 
with ragged apparel, a worm eaten gun, and a jargon of broken 
English. He appears on the scene of his former life, and we laugh 
at his perplexities. He asks for his boon companions. They are 
long since dead Children have grown up and filled the places of 
their parents. He inquires for the dogs who have had their day in 
the past. We laugh at these contrasts. But when he unexpectedly 
draws the moral, ‘Alas ! how soon are we forgotten,” it strikes on 
the heart of the whole audience. The fan disappears in a moment, 
and the drunken old vagabond becomes the teacher of a truth hal- 
lowed by every mau’s convictions. So with Hans Breitmann’s biog- 
rapher. 

But years after these verses were written and forgotten, some one 
has bronght Hans Breitmann again upon the stage. He is now the 
type of that Teutonic element of immigrati»,, which, in peace or war, 
has done so much to change the political character of our govern- 
ment It has introduced and made dominant the old German prin- 
ciple of association which has always made the popular influence 
paramount, which whether in guilds or bunds, or House town, 
leagues, or in States, has made the power of the popular majority 
the ruler over minorities, whether of kings, nobles or priests. It is 
the township system, the hundreds of Alfred, copied anew by the 
English exiles in Holland, who brought it with other Saxon institu- 
tions to New England. This same idea of numerical supremacy is 
thus engrafted anew upon the politics of the North. it is not a lit- 
tle curious that the federal doctrines of John Adams have been per- 
fected by the Democratic ideas of Thomas Jefferson. Federalism 
now triumphs in Democracy, 

So Bans Breitmann is a representation of this immigrant senti- 
ment from the Saxon land. He finds the two sections at war for an 
institution of which he knows and cares nothing. He is told that 
the North fights for freedom, and that the South fights against it. 
With the impulse of young Germany, he shouts with Carl Schurtz 
and Seigel. Treason with them is for one man to dispute with three. 
The high crime against freedom is to keep in bondage a negro whose 
title had been made by civilization, to resist the liberation of a 
population against which society must arm itself, to refuse the 
surrender of a property which had been guaranteed by treaty com- 
pact. Of course, Hans Breitmann could not be supposed to enter 
upon these question. And so having been a soldier in the German 
wars of 1848, although fighting then for the same rights that the 
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South fought for in 1864, he decides to take a part. We publish 
the admirable story of his first adventures : 
































BREITMANN IN BATTLE, 


DER FADER UND DER SON. 


I dinks I'll go a fitin--outspoke der Breitemann, 

‘It’s eighdeen hoonderd fordy-eight since I kits swordt in hand ; 
Dese fourdeen years mit Hecker all roostin I haf been, 

Boot now I kicks der Teufel oop and goes for sailing in,” 


“If you go land out-ridin,” said Caspar Pickletongue, 

‘*Foost ding you knows you cooms across some repels prave and young. 
Away down Sout in Tixey, dey’ll split you like a clam”— 

“For dat,” spoke out der Breitmann, ‘‘I doos not gare one tam !" 





Who der Teufel pe’s de repels und vhere dey kits deir sass, 

If dey make a run on Breitmann he'll soon let out de gas; 

I'll shplit dem like kartoffels: I'll slog em on de kop 

I'll set de plackguarts roonin so dey don’t know vhere to shtop.” 


Und den outshpoke der Breitmann, mit his schlaeger py his side: 
“‘Forvarts, my pully landsmen! it’s dime to run und ride ; 

Will riden, will fighten—der Coptain I'll pe, 

It’s sporn und horn und saddle now—all in de Cavallrie !” 


Und ash dey rode troo Winchester, so herrlich to pe seen, 
Dere coomed some repel cavallrie a ridin on de creen; 

Mit a sassy repel Dootchman—an colonel in gommand: 

Says he, ‘‘Vot Tuefel makes you herein dis mein Faderland? 


‘‘You’re dressed oop like a shentleman mit your plackguard Yankee crew, 
You Mudsills and meganics ! Der Tuefel put you troo! 

Old Yank you ought to shtay at home und dake your liddle horn, 

Mit some oldt voomans for a noorse”—der Breitmann laugh mit shkorn. 


‘Und should I trink mein lager bier und roost mine self to home ? 
Ife got too many dings like you to mash beneat my thoom; 

In many a fray und fierce foray dis Deutschman will be feared 
Pefore he stops dis vighting trade—’twas dere he greyed his peard.” 


“I pools dat peard out by de roots—I gifes him sooch a dwist 

Dill all de plood roons out, you tamned old Apolitionist ! 

. Your creenpacks mit your swordt und watch right ofer you moost shell, 
Und den you goes to Libby straight—und after dat to h—Il!” 


‘‘Mien creenpacks und mein schlaeger, I kits ’em in New York, 
To gife dem up to creenhorns, young man, is not de talk;” 

De heroes shtopped deir sassin’ here und grossed deir sabres dwic e, 
Und de vay dese Deutschers vent to vork vos von pig ding on ice. 


Der younger fetch de older such a gottallmachty smack 

| Der Breitmann dinks he really hears his skool go shplit und crack; 

Der rebel choomps dwelfe paces back, und so he safe his life: 

Der Breitmann says: ‘‘ I guess dem choomps you learns dem of your vife.” 
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**If I should learn of vomans I dinks it vere a shame, 

Bei Gott I am a shentleman, aristograt, and game. 

My fader vos anoder—I lose him fery young— 

Ter teufel take your soul !Coom on ! T'll spit your waggin’ tongue !”’ 


A Yankee drick der Breitmann dried—dat oldt graypearded man— 

For ash the repel raised his swordt, beneat’ dat swordt he ran. 

All roundt der shlim yoong repel’s waist his arms oldt Breitmann pound, 
Und shlinged him down oopon his pack und laidt him on der ground. 


** Who rubs against olt kittle-pots may keep vite—if he can, 
Say vot you dinks of vightin now mit dis old shentleman? 
Your dime is oop, you got to die, und I your breest vill pe; 
Peliev’st dou in Moral Ideas? If so I lets you free” 


“I don’t know nix apout Ideas—no more dan pout Saint Paul, 
Since I peen down in Tixey I kits no books at all; 

I'm greener ash de clofcr-grass; I’m shtupid as a shpoon; 

I’m ignoranter ash de nigs—for dey takes de Tribune. 


‘*Mein fader’s name vas Breitmann, I heard mein mutter say, 
She read de bapers dot he died after she rooned afay; 

Dey say he leaf some broperty-~berhaps ’twas all a sell— 

If 1 could lay mein han.s on it I likes it mighty well.” 


“Und vas dy fader Breitmann? Bist du his kit und kin? 

Denn know dat ich der Breitmann dein lieber Vater bin?” 

Der Breitmann pooled his hand-shoe off und shooked him py de hand; 
** Ve'll hafe some trinks on strengt of dis —or else may I pe tam’d !” 


‘Oh! fader, how I shlog your kop,” der younger Breitmann said; 
‘T’d den dimes sooner had it coom rizht down on mine own headt !” 
“Oh, never mind—dat soon dry oop—I shticks him mit a blaster; 

If I had shplit you like a fish, dat vere an vorse tisasder.” 


Dis fight did last all afternoo—ohl to de fesper tide, 

Und droo de streeds of Vinchesder, der Breitmann he did ride. 
Vot vears der Breitmann on his hat? De ploom of fictory! 
Who’s dat a riding’ py his side! ‘Dis here,s mein son,” says he. 


How stately rode der Breitmann oop !—how lordly he kit down ? 
How glorrous from de great pokal he drink de bier so prown ! 
But der Yunger bick der parrel oop und schwig him all at one. 
‘Bei Gott! dat settles all dis dings—I know dou art mein son !” 


Der one has got a fader; de oder found a child. 

Bofe ride oopon one war-path now in pattle fierce und wild. 
It makes so glad our hearts to hear dat dey did so succeed- 
Und damit hat sein’ Ende des jungen Brietmann lied. 


“Breitmann in Maryland,” merely relates how the cavalry com- 
mand of Breitmann, having been for some days deprived of lager, 
a scout came in and reported the scent of beer: 
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At mitternacht a horse’s hoofs 
Coom rattlin’ troo de camp; 
‘‘Rouse dere !—coom rouse der house dere ! 
Herr Copitain—we must tromp ! 
De scouds have found a repel town, 
Mit repel davern near, 
A repel keller in de cround, 
Mit repel lager beer ! ! 
Gling, glang, gloria ! 
All fool of lager bier ! 


The charge of Breitmann is not surpassed by Tennison : 


‘Fuenf hoondered repels hold de down, 

One hoondered strong are we; 
* Who gares a tam for all de odds 

Wenn men so disty pe.” . 

And in dey smashed and down dey crashed, 
Like donper-polts dey fly, 

tush fort as der wild yeger cooms 
Mit blitzen troo de shky. 

Gling, glang, gloria ! 
Like blitzen tioo de shky. 


How flewed to rite, how flewed to left 
De moundains, drees und hedge; 

How left'und rite de yeger corps 
Weft donderin troo de pridge. 

Und splash und splosh dey ford de shtream 
Where not some pridges pe: 

All dripplin in de moondlight peam 
Stracks went de cavallrie ! 

Gling, glang, gloria! 
Der Breitmann’s cavallrie. 


Und hoory, hoory on dey rote, 
Oonheedin vet or dry; 
Und horse und rider shnort und blowed, 
Und shparklin bepples fly- 
Ropp !ropp ! I shmell de barley-prew ! 
Dere’s somedings goot ish near, 
Ropp ! Ropp!—I scent de kneiperei; 
We've got to lager bier ! 
Gling, glang, gloria ! 
We've got to lager bier ! 


Hei ! how de carpine pullets klinged 
Oopon de helmets hart ! 
Oh, Breitmann—how dy sabre ringed; 
Du alter Knasterbart ! 
De contrapands dey sing for choy 
To see de rebs go down, 
Und hear der Breitmann grimly gry: 
Hoorah !—we’ve dook de down. 
Gling, glang, gloria ! 
Victoria, victoria ! 
De Dootch have dook de down. 
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Mid shout and crash and sabre flash, 
And wild husaren shout 
De Dootchman boorst de keller in, 
Unt rolled de lager out; 
And in the coorlin powder shmoke, 
While shtill de pullets sung. 
Dere shtood der Breitmann, axe in hand 
A knockin out de boong. 
Gling, glang, gloria ! 
Victoria ! Encoria ! 
De shpicket beats de boong. 


Gotts ! vot a shpree der Breitmann had 
While yet his hand was red, 
A trinkin lager from his poots 
Among de repel tead. ‘ 
"T'was dus dey went at mitternight 
Along der moundain side; 
"Twas dus dey help make history ! 
Dis was der Breitmann’s ride. 
Gling, glang, gloria; 
Victoria ! Victoria ! 
Cer’visia, encoria ? 
De treadful mitnight ride 
Of Breitmann’s wild Freischarlinger, 
All famous, broad’ und wide. 


The last ballads convey a moral much sadder than the rest. Breit- 
mann demonstrates unmistakably that he is as very a soldier of for- 


tune as the soldier of the great Gustavus, rendered famous by 
Scott. 

Breitmann appears as a bummer. He is in advance of the Federal 
army and evidently a free lancer. We copy the ballad. 


BREITMANN AS A BUMMER, 


Der Sheneral Sherman holts oop on his coorse. 
He shtops at de gross-roads und reins in his horse. 
‘‘Dere’s a ford on de rifer dis day we moost dake, 
Or elshe de grand army in bieces shall preak !” 
Ven shoost ash dis vord from his lips had gone bast, 
There coomed a young orterly gallopin fast, 
Why gry mit amazement: ‘‘Here Shen’ral! goot Lord! 
Dat bummer de Breitmann ish holdin der ford !” 


Der Shen'ral he ootered no hymn und no psalm, 
But opened his lips und he priefly say “‘D——n ! 
Dere moost hafe been viskey on dat side der rifer; 
To get it dose shaps would set hell in a shiver, 
But now dat dey hold it, ride quick to deir aid: 
Ho Sickles! move promp’ly, send down a prigade ! 
Dat Dootehman moost work mighty hard mit his. sword 
If againsd a whole army he holds to de ford.” 
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Dey spoored on, dey hoory’d on, gallopin shtraight, 
But for Breitmann help coomed shust a liddle too late, 
For ash de Lauwine goes smash mit her pound, 
So on to de Bummers de repels coom down: 
Heinrich von Schinkenstein’s tead in de road, 
Deiterich Hinkelbein’s flat ash a toud; 
Und Sepperl—Tyroler—shpoke nefer a vord, 
But shoost ‘‘Mutter Gottes !’—und died in de ford. 


Itsch’l of Innspruck ish drilled troo de hair, 
Einer aus Boeblingen—he too vash dere 
Karli of Karlisruh’s shot near de fence, 
(His horse vash o’erloadet mit toorkies und hens), 
Und dough he like a ravin mad cannibal fought, 
Yet der Breitmann—der capt’n—der hero vash canght; 
Und de last dings ve saw, he was tied mit a cord, 
For de repels had goppled him oop at de ford. 


Dey shtripped off his goat und shyugled his boots, 
Dey dressed him mit rags of repel recrutis; 
But von grey-haared oldt veller shmiled crimly und bet 
Dat Breitmann vouldt pe a J wen egg for dem, yet. 
‘‘He has more on his pipe as dem vellers allow; 
He has cardts yetin hand und das Spiel ist nicht aus, 
Dey'll find dat dey took in der duyvel to board, 
De day dey pooled Breitmann well ofer de ford.” 


ln de Bowery each bier-haus mit crape vas oop-done, 
Ven dey read in de bapers dat Breitmann vas gone: 
Und de Dootch all cot troonk oopon lager und wein, 
At the great Trauer-fest of de Toorner Verein 
Dere vas wein-en mit weinen ven beoples did dink 
Dat Sherman's great Breitmann cood nefer more trink. 
Und in Villiam Shtreet veepin und vailen vas hoor’d, 
Pecause der Hans Breitmann vas lost at de ford. 


The reader will note the names so new to American history, that 
figure in in this escapade. Itis no more the Scotch, Mnglish and 
Irish nomenclature to which we are accustomed. ‘Heinrich von 
Schinkenstein,” “Sepperl—Tyroler,” “Itsch’l of Innspruck,” “Hiner 
aus Boeblingen” and Karl of Carlsnich,” are all heroes whose appel- 
lations are as new and unpronouncable by the American tongue, as 
were those of their first ancestors under Brennus by the Latins. 
Then their mission was so unmistakably plunder, and not patriot- 
ism, that we find Karl a victim because “his horse vash overloadet 
mit toorkies und hens.” Hans Breitmann fought as fiercely as his 
race always do, whether for principle or plunder, and it must be 
admitted, that our poor hungry fellow who “shtripped off his goat 
and skyugled his poots,” had a twinge of the same ancestral talent 
for acquisition. But Hans Breitmann is mourned as lost, and the 
reader is somewhat surprised to learn that his “spook” or ghost reap- 
pears to his friends in the army, We reproduce the 
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SECONDT PART. 


In dulce jubilo now ve all sings, 
A-waivin de panners like avery dings, 
De preeze troo de bine-drees ish cooler und salt, 
Und der Shen’ral is merry venefer ve ha t; 
Loosty und merry he schmells at the preeze, 
Lustig und heiter he looks troo de drees, 
Lustig und heiter ash vell he may pe, 
For Sherman, at last, has marched down to the sea ! 


Dere’s a gry from de guart—dere’s a clotter und dramp, 
Ven dat fery same orterly rides troo de camp, 
Who report on de ford. Dere ish droples and awe 
In de face of de youf’ apout somedings he saw; 
Und he shpeak me in Frentsch, like he always do: Look ! 
Sagre plea! fentre Tiew ! —dere ish Breitmann-——his spook ! 
He ish goming dis way ! Nom de garce ! can it pe 
Dat de spook of te tead men coom down to de sea !” 


Und ve looks, und ve sees, und ve tremples mit tread, 
For risin’ all swart on de efenin red 

Vos Johannas—der Breitmann—der war es, bei Gott! 
Coom ridin to oos-ward, right shtrait to de shpot ! 

All mouse-shtill ve shtood, yet mit oop-shoompin hearts, 
For he look shoost so pig ash de shiant of de Hartz; 

Und I heard de Sout Deutchers say ‘tAve Morie ! 
Braise Gott all goot shpirids py land und dy sea !" 


Boot Itzig of Frankfort he lift oop his nose, 
Und be-mark dat de shpook hat peen changin his clothes, 
For he seemed like an Generalissimus drest 
In a vlamin new coat and magnificent vest. 
Six bistols beschlagen mit silber he wore, 
Und a gold mounted swordt like an Kaisar he bore, 
Und ve dinks dat de ghosdt—or votever he pe 
Moost hafe proken some panks on his vay to de sea. 


“Id is he !” ‘*Und er lebt noch !” he lifes, ve all say: 
Der Breitmann—Oldt Breitmann !—Hans Breitmann ! Herr Je!” 
Und ve roosh to emprace him, and shtill more ve find 
Dat vherefer he’d peen, he’d left noding pehind. 
In bofe of his poots dere vas porte-moneys crammed, 
Mit creen-packs stoof full all his haversack jammed, 
In his bockets cold dollars were shinglin’ deir doons 
Mit two doozen votches und four dozen shpoons, 
Und dwo silber tea-pods for makin’ his dea, 
Der ghosdt hafe pring mit him, en route to de sea. 


Mit goot sweed botatoes, und doorkies, und rice, 
Ve makes him a sooper of avery dings nice. 
Und de bummers hoont roundt apout, alle wie ein, 
Dill dey findt a plantaschion mit parrels of wein. 
Den t’vas “‘here’s to you, Breitmann! Alt Schwed’—)ist zuruck ? 
Vot teufels you makes since dis fourteen nights week ? 
Und ve holds von shtupendous und derriple shpree 
For choy dat der Breitmann has got to de sea. 
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But in fain tid veashk vhere der Breitmann hat peen, 
Vot he tid; vot he pass troo—or vot he mightseen ? 
Vhere he kits his vine horse, or who gafe him dem woons, 
Und how Brovidence plessed him mit tea-pods und shpoons ? 
For to all of dem queeries he only reblies 
“Tf you dells me no quesdions, I ashks you no lies ! 
So ‘twas glear dat some derriple mysh’dry moost pe 
Vhere he kits all dat ploonder he prings to desea. 


Dere ish bapers in Richmond dells derriple lies 

How Sherman’s grand armee hafe raise deir sooplies: 
For ve readt in brindt dat der Sheneral Grant 

Say de bummers hafe only shoost dake vat dey vant. 
But ‘tis vhispered dat vhile a refolfer'll go round 

Der Breitmann vill nefer a peggin’ be found; 
Or shtarvin’ ash brisner—by doonder !—not he, 

Vhile der teufel could help him to ged to de sea. 


Their are some points of peculiarity in this ballad. The super- 
stitions of old Europe are seen in the “mouse-still” attitude, and 
“oop—shoompin hearts” of the “Sout Deutschers.” 


‘Who say”’—Ave Morie! 
‘‘Braise Gott all goot shpirids py land und py sea! 


“Itzig of Frankfort” seems to have been a more practical and in- 
credulous observer. He notes the fine clothes of Hans Breitmann, 
and infers the “spook” must have “broken some panks,” to secure 
such an outfit. Hans presents the very impersonation of a suc- 
cessful bummer, who, ‘‘vherefer he’d peen had left nodings pehind.” 
How attractive were the contents of his pockets. The “two doozen 
votches und four doozen spoons,” and the “dwo silber tea-pods” for 
making the tea of a gentleman whose beverage was lager. Then 
the bummers “gife a barty.”. They “hoont roundt apout,” and find 
“soot sweed botatoes, doorkies und rice.” They also find a “plan- 
taschion mit parrels of wein;” and thus at the cost of the plundered 
and unfortunate inhabitants, they hold a “shtupendous und derriple 
shpree.” In the manner in which Sherman’s grand army “hafe raise 
deir sooplies,” and in the remark of General Grant, that the “bum- 
mers merely take what they want,” we may see ene theory of this 
terrible war. To this may be added the advertisement through the 
Federal Consulates in Europe, that the Southern campaigns afforded 
great facilities of plunder. That the element of mischief Was em- 
ployed or tolerated by the Federal Government to an extent greater 
than is allowed by the laws of nations, or of modern war is indis- 
putable. Hans Breitmann affords some other indications of the sen- 
timents which prevail in modern Germany. He manifests familiar- 
ity with the classic languages. “He shoomps de canyons shoost ash 
if de tyfel vas a joke,” and he indicates his theological tendencies 
when he proposes to set young Hans free, if he will subscribe to the 
creed of “Moral Ideas.” His spiritual system is herein shown, more 
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distinctly perhaps, in the last verse of the last ballad: 


Hans Breitmann vent to Kansas, 
Troo all dis earthly land, 

A voorkin out lifes mission here 
Soobyectifly und grand, 

Some beoblesh runs de beautiful, 
Some works philosophie 

Der Breitmann solfe de infinide 
Ash von eternal shpree. 


Hans Breitmann as a Captain, is even superior in humor and prow 
ess to Hudibras. The ballads are admirably written. They show 
an intimate acquaintance not merely with the German idiom, but 
with the social and religious impressions of modern Europe. Hans 
is not by any means a bad fellow. He ‘“doos not gare one tam” 
about being “shplit like a clam away down Sout’ in Tixie.” He does 
not mind the “gotallmachty smack,” although, he really “dinks he 
hears his skool go shplit und crack.” He “was knockin out der 
boong” of ‘the lager while yet “der pullets sung,” and he hada 
spree, “vhile yet his hands were red a drinkin lager from his 
poots among the repel dead.” Very natural ina free booter. He 
fought “like a ravin’ mad cannibal” at the river ford, but he was 
also magnanimous, for he spared the life of his conquered foe upon 
the extremely light ransom of professing a faith in “Moral Ideas.” 
Take him all in all, Hans Breitmann was a brave, unscrupulous ad- 
venturer, unbelieving, perhaps, in the orthodox opinions of evangel- 
ical Christianity, and regarding eternity as one eternal spree. Of 
his paternal affection there can be no doubt. He loved young Hans 
next to lager, and his faith in his own paternity was unshaken after 
he saw his son “bick der parrel of bier oop und schwig him all at 
one.” That he was genial and good hearted is evident from the joy 
of his comrades upon his return, as well as from the peculiar. mani- 
festations of grief at ‘each bier haus in the Bowery” and the univer- 
sal intoxication which greeted his obsequies at the “great Traner- 
fest, of de Turner verein.” “De weepin und wailin in William street,” 
indicates, we suspect, that Hans, like Falstaff, had other frailties 
that allied him to humanity. 

There is another impressive truth taught by these adventures; it 
is the total ignorance of our institutions, which pervades all Euro- 
pean immigration into the United States. Hans Breitmann comes 
rather suddenly to the conclusion that he will ‘‘go a fitin.” He asks, 
“who Wer teufel pe dese repels?” And never reccives a reply. He 
was like John Mitchell and Meagher and Savage, who, with the 
whole of young Ireland, complained of O’Connell because he did-not 
resort to active and physical remedies, and were expatriated as po- 
litical convicts, because they offered to fight for the secession of lre 
land. An analysis of the causes of Southern resistance would, have 
placed any man who ever followed Mitchell or Kossuth, on the side 
of: the South. It would, at least, have brought their influence 
to the side of compromise and guarantees. The history of Hans 
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has reminded us of an actual incident in the war. A young friend 
had been taken prisoner in a Tennnessee skirmish and cargied 
before the Federal officer in command, who was, according to des- 
cription an immense fellow with a great beard, and an uniform coy~ 
ered with all the insignia of military rank. The first salutation of our 
young friend was, “you tam repel,” how dare you go to fight 
against our “clorious Union?” The young man happened to be 
descended from those who had fought’ in all'the wars for the creas 
tion and preservation of the Union.’ ‘Notwithstanding the apparent 
danger of his situation, he could not forbear saying, “you have not 
been long enough in this country to speak its language, and you 
speak of ‘our glorious Union.” “How came it any Union of yours?” 
The unpreparation of the foreign mind to receive or reason upon the 
causes of the civil war, and the assumption that the country and 
its institutions was as much theirs as our own, is shown by the 
inquiry of the younger Breitmann of the elder. “Vot der teufel 
makes you here in des mein faderland?” of Winchester, Virginia, and 
he denounces Hans with as much coolness as an “old Yank, and his 
followers as mudsills and mechanics,” just as Southern men are erro- 
neously supposed to have done. The perfect indifference of both 
to the cause of war, is evinced in the coolness with which the 
younger rides away with the older Breitmann; not as a prisoner of 
war, but they “bofe ride upon one war path now in battle.” Of 
course it makes glad the heart of the biographer on whose side the 
Breitmann are enlisted, to see them reconciled and united in the Fed- 
eral army. Such is our opinion of illustrations of the immigrant in- 
fluences and agency in the late war. We have no doubt but the 
Republican sentiment of Europe differs from ourown; it is a sta- 
tistical fact that seventy-five per cent. of our present population 
are immigrants or the descendants of immigrants, who have arrived 
since the war of the revolution. They have impressed their own 
ideas of liberty upon the action of the government. It was seen in 
the political conduct of the Federal Government, and has enabled 
extremists among our own people to establish the supremacy of the 
legislature over the executive departments. It is to the extent that 
these ideas have been embodied in the platform or action of the 
Republican party, a departure from the doctrines of State rights and 
remedies as taught by all parties at the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution. ‘the amendments of the Constitution embody ideas dif- 
ferentfrom those of the earlier statesmen of the Republic. The 
theory-of the old federalists was that the Supreme Court was the 
arbiter between States, and between States and the Federal Govern- 
ment The State Rights Republicans denied the’ right of the Su- 
preme Court, and claimed this power of construing its own rights 
for each State in its sovereign capacity. The present Republican 
doctrine claims, for the representative majority in Congress—and the 
Senate representation too, is practically based on numbers—the 
right to construe the power of the Federal Government. It differs 
as widely from John Adams, as from Thomas Jefferson; it spurns 
alike the umpirage of the States and of the Supreme Court. This is 
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a change in the theory of Republican government. 4. error is in 
out opinion, that it forgets one grand and instructiv:: fact. The man 
in the majority of to-day may be in the minority of to--norrow. Hence, 
the rule which makes the majority absolute, must +0 injustice to 
the minority. But we need not discuss this doctrine here. 

Should then the Southern people object to, and oppose the Euro- 
pean immigration ? ‘hey should in our opinion encourage it. If 
the Southern States had opened ways of commercial communica- 
tion into the Western territory, they would have indoctrinated the 
immigrants with at least an impartial knowledge of our situation 
and our institutions. Those who settled among us have, like the 
younger Breitmann, taken side in the war. They possess many of 
the same sterling qualities of our own people. For it must be 
remembered that we are almost all of the same Saxon stock. The 
German immigrants into Pennsylvania, the valley of Virginia, and 
into South Carolina and Georgia have left descendants as brave, 
virtuous and patriotic as any we have. But the policy of the South, 
was to turn this stream of power, and opinion into other channels, 
and whether in peace or war, in commerce or politics, it has all gone 
to the credit of the Northern States. Left to the original popula- 
tion the Southern States could have kept pace with the North in the 
co-occupation of the northwestern territory. Virginiaeven planted 
slavery in Ohio and Illinois, and held these States in their earlier 
history, but the New York canal, river and harbor improvements, 
gift lands, and the importation of foreign numbers in Southern 
cotton and tobacco ships, had given this whole power to those who 
were our antagonists. 

From this reasoning we arrive at the conclusion that,the Southern 
States should encourage, by all possible means, the importation of 
immigrants through Southern ports, and into Southern States. If 
the majority doctrine is to be the law of the United States, we had 
better have some hand in shaping its action, and in impressing upou 
it a proper regard for the rights of States and immunities. There 
is @ peculiar worth and value in the industry, economy and strength 
of the Northern European element. They spread over a country 
and become a peaceful and productive people. They will aid the 
South in its efforts to recover its social prosperity. Belonging to 
the same race with ourselves, they will infallibly vote and fight with 
their own color and their race. We cannot in this paper do more 
than express these convictions; it will be our province to furnish the 
argument and evidence that the principal object of the Southern 
statesman should be to encourage the immigration of numbers and 
capital through Southern ports, to be settled as far as possible on 
Southern territory. 
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For a few years he was in partnership with another Inverness man, 
named Robert Nelson,* but the latter left Darien several years ago. 

A Portuguese, named Jose Maria Troncoso, but commonly called 
Don Pepe el Nippo (the European ), who had been a sailor 
in a slaver trading between St. Paul de Loando and Brazil, 
resides there, and carries most of the traffic bet ween Chapigana and 
Panama in his bongo. The village is partly situated on a very small 
swamp, which is almost the only one in Darien; close behind it isa 
well of good water, and behind that a hill with a running stream. 

At this place, on a hillock just behind Hossack’s house, is a ruined 
fort; there are also ruins of forts on the top of Boca Ceica Island, 
and at Real de Santa Maria, and Yavisa. 


LA MARIA RIVER, 


Six miles higher up, also on the south bank, is the mouth of La 
Marea, at the head of which the Spaniards once worked a gold mine. 
Dr. Lebreton, a physician of Panama, M. le Roi, and M. Hellert, who 
went up to its head, state that gold exists in large quantities in the 
pozos or wells in which it has its sources. 

Rio Balsas opens two miles higher up. On separate branches of 
it are the village of Tucuti and the hamlet of Camoganti, near which 
there are placeres or gold washings. This river was so named by 
Nasco Nunez because he constructed rafts on it. 


CHUQUANAQUA RIVER, 


Sixteen miles above Rio Balsas, or thirty-three miles above Boca 
Chica, the Chuquanaqua opens on the N. bank of the Tuyra, and is 
about 120 ft. wide at its mouth, This very tortuous river rises some- 
where to the W. of Navagandi mountain, not far from the sources 
of the Chepo, which runs in the opposite direction. From its head 
it has a S. by E. course to Yavisa, where it bends to the N. W. for 
three miles to the Tuyra. The distance from its head to Yavisa, in 
a direct line, is forty-seven miles, by the windings of the river, the 
reaches of which approach every point of the compass, it must be 
considerably over 100 miles. The distance from Sucubti mouth to 
Yavisa, in a straight line, is thirty-eight miles. From its mouth to 
the first falls, eighteen miles above Yavisa, it has a pretty uniform 
depth of three fathoms, and an average width of 70 feet. Higher 
up it is much obstructed by ledges, bars, and rocks. The brincipal 
affuents on the West are the Izquinti, Artuganti, La Paz, Meteti, 
and Cheviniena, which rise in the ridge between it and the Savana, 





*Not the Robert Nelson, who, with Mr. Kennish guided Commander Prevost. 
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The tributaries, which openon its East bank, rise from the Pacific 
slope of the Cordillera that runs close to the Atlantic coast. From 
its source down they are named Uslucapanti, Arquiati, Chieti, 
Moreti, Sucubti, the united streams of the Chueti and Tubuganti, 
Ucurganti, Tuduesa, Tichibucua, Tupisa, and Yavisa. From the 
head of the Chuquanaqua there is a trail to Cuiquinupti, an affluent 
of the Canasas, which falls into the upper part of the Checo, 

The Uslucapanti was reached by Commander Prevost, of H. M. 5. 
Virago, on his misguided and unsuccessful attempt to cross the Isth- 
mus from December 20, 1853, to Jannary 17, 1854.* 

At the close of the last century there was a small settlement on 
the Arquiati, the cacique of which was named Juan de Dios Alcedo; 
but the Indians, according to their custom abandoned it when it was 
found out by Spaniards.t The Moretiand Sucubti will follow the 
bed of the latter. 

From the Chueti, which falls into the Chuquanaqua, eleven miles 
5.S.E, of the Sucubti, there is a scarcely recognizable trail across 
the Cordillera to a point high up the Aglatumati, that falls into Cal- 
edonia Bay, on the Atlantic. The author once crossed in that line, 
but found the Cordillera there to be higher than between the Sucubti, 
aud the Aglatumati. This is the so-called Pass of Tubuganti, which 
is thus noticed by William Patterson in his “Second Proposals:” “In 
our passage by land from Caledonia Harbour” (he means Port Esco- 
ces) we have six leagues of very good way to a place called Swetee, 
Chueti; from Swetee to Tubugantee we haye between two and 
three leagues, not so passible, by reason of the windings of the 
river which must often be passed and repassed. At Tubugantee 
there are ten feet of high water, and so not less in the river till it 
falls into the Gulf of Ballona—San Miguel. This we commonly call 
the Pass of Tubugantee.” 

Yaratuba, a place about twenty miles southwest of Fort Saint 
Andrew, where a skirmish took place on the 15th of February, 1700, 
between the Scotch colonists under Captain Campbell, of Finab, and 
a body of negroes, mulattoes and Indians, sent from Panama and 
Santa Maria up the Chuquanaqua to reinforce General Don Juan 
Pimienti, the Governor of Carthagena, who was then besieging 
Fort Saint Andrew, was probably on the Tubuganti. 

Indians pass from Tuquesa to Pito, and from Tupisa to Gandi or 
Acanti, in the gulf of Darien, in four days. They do not travel to 
the south of Tupisa; nor do the Granadians venture to trespass north 
of the Yavisa. With the exception of the Granadian town of Yavisa 
the entire course of the Chaquanaqua itself is supposed to be unin- 
habited, the few settlements of the Indians being on some of its 
branches. 

Yavisa,} the cabecera or capital of the canton, and residence of 





*Ross. Dr., H. M. S. Virago, Report of the Exploring party sent to cross the Isthmur of Darien, 
in the Panama Herald, January, 1854; and in a pamphlet entitled “Over Darien—Reports of the 
Mismanageda Darien Exped,tion.”’ 

tThis was, however, more probably the Aapuiati, one of the Southern tributaries of the Tuyra. 

tThis Indian word signifies ‘‘a maiden.’’ 
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the Jefe Politico, Don Manuel Borbua, is situated on a peninsula 
formed by a bend of the Chuquanaqua opposite the mouth of the 
Yavisa. The houses are of bamboo, thatched with palm leaves. It 
has a fort in good preservation. There are a few cattle in the small 
plain on which the town is built, and which is cleared to the foot of 
the mountain behind it. This plain is 50 feet or more above the 
river, the banks of which are there quite piecipitous. Walking rap- 
‘idly up and down one very dark night endeavouring to cool himself 
during the oppressive heat that precedes a thunder-storm in that 
climate, the author approached too near the edge of the bank and 
toppled over, striking his side, in falling, against a projecting point. 
The river being flooded, he barely touched the bottom, and swam 
out safely, the splash made by the fall having frightened the alliga- 
tors away. He met there Mascareno and Pedro Louriano Garvez, 
two very old residents, who were born at Fuerte del Principe, on 
the Savana, and were brought away by their fathers, who were sol- 
diers there, when it was abandoned in 1790. They said that there 
used to be sometimes 400 soldiers at Principe, and that on its aban- 
donment, its garrison, consisting of 150 men, was sent to Yavisa. 
There is not one soldier now in Yavisa. 

Dr. Nicolas Pereira, a lawyer, now of Bogota, was prefect of the 
territory from 1846 to 1848, when he was succeeded by Don Antonio 
Baraya, of Bogota, who remained until 1850, when Darien became a 
canton, upon which he was appointed governor of the new province 
of Azuero. That gentleman, with the view of assisting the author 
in his explorations toWwards the Atlantic coast, gave him a letter, of 
which the following is a translation; but his kind intentions were 
of no avail, as the natives had such a dread of the indians that he 
could not prevail on any of them to accompany him, and had to pro- 
ceed alone as before : 

“Yaviss, January 9, 1850. 

“Dear Sir—Dr. Edward Cullen proceeds to your town with the 
view of continuing his explorations. I beg you will be kind enough 
to procure him the men that he requires for the continuance of his 
journey, whom he will pay for their services. I hope you have no 
news. 

“I remain your most attentive servant, 


“ANTONIE BARAYA. 
‘The Corregidor of Molineca.” 


Real* de Santa Maria is situated on the Tuyra, just above the 
mouth of the Pirre, which has a very short course from a high moun- 
tain called Uerro Pirri, and falls into the Tuyra a little above the 
Chuquanaqua, but on the opposite or south bank. The Governor of 
Panama sent to this village for confinement thirty of the men from 
Liverpool, who took Portobello, in 1819, under the patriot or Colom- 
bian General, Gregor M’Gregor, and who were afterwards made 





*Real means ‘‘a camp;’’ and also a silver coin, worth, 1-10 of a dollar, or 5d.; but the real of 
Spain is only half the size and palue of that of South America, being only 1-20 of a dollar; the 
adjective real signifies “‘royai.”’ 
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prisoners upon the retaking of that place of Santa Cruz and ‘Ales- 

sandro Lores. Three of them were killed there, and Colonel Rafter 
and another at Yavisa, An old Indian woman of Pinogana, who was 

present when Rafter and his companion were shot by Corporal Rinco, 

besought him to spare then, crying out “por el amor de Dios, no les 

mata,” for the love of God, don’t kill them! Don Manue} Gonzales, 

a native of Spain, who was in Portobello when it was retaken, said 

that most of the prisoners were confined in the large house* oppo- - 
site the puerta de tierra or land gate of Panama, which latter has 

been thrown down by the railroad company; and that one night, a 

musket-rack having fallen down and alarmed the guard, they fired 

and killed several of them. 

Below the Pirre is the site of the old town, which was taken by 
the Buccaneers in 1680, on which cccasion they found only 3 ewt. of 
the gold of Cana, the rest having just been shipped to Panama. It 
was again sacked in 1685, 1702 and 1712, by the Buccaneers. In 
1724 and 1750 the Indians massacred the inhabitants. 

Molineca, up to which the tide reaches, is about four miles above 
Santa Maria. From the other bank of the Yuyra there is a bush 
path, about three miles long, to the bank of the Chuquanqua oppo- 
site Yavisa. Along this path fhe Cedron, Simaba cedron, Pranch, 
Simarubacee, said to be the best antidote against snake bites, grows 
plentifully; and close to the same path the author saw, in one day, 
great numbers of snakes assembled together in three different places. 

Pinogana—Four miles above Molineca is Pinogana, the last 
inhabited place on the Tuyra. The population consists cf 164 
civilized Indians and Samboes, half Indians and half negroes. The 
distance from Boca Chica to Pinogana is forty-one miles, and the 
journey can be accomplished in twotides. During the ebb tide it is 
usual to tie the boat or canoe to a tree on the bank. Going down 
with the ebb, the passage can be made in one tide. 

The Tuyra, above the confluence of the Chuquanaqua with it, 
receives on the same, or north bank, the Huanacati, Yapes. Puero, 
about fifteen miles above the Chuquanaqua, Paya, Matumaganti, 
Paonusa, Tapanaca, and Nique. Of these nothing is known except 
that there are a few Indians high up the Pucro and tie Paya. The 
author learned from the Indians that there are two ways of crossing 
the Cordillera from the Pucro, and two from the Paya. Pucro is a 
corruption of Pucurra, the Indian name of the balsas or raft wood 
tree, Ochroma lagopus, which, like the silk cotton tree, Bombax 
ceiba, and the huge baobab, Adansonia digitata, belongs to the Lin- 
nven class and order Monadelphia Polyandria, and to the suborder 
Bombacea of the natural family Sterculiacea. The following are the 
passes ; 

1. One day’s journey up the Pucro is the mouth of the Tapaliza, 
and two hours up the latter is that of the Mazaquia; from thence a 
journey of an hour and a half by land leads to Parcaparca, a stream 
which falls into the Tiperri, a branch of the Paya. From Tipperri 











*The house belonge ! to Gonzales, and afterwards to his son-in-law, Don Juan Feraud, a French- 
man, 
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mouth to the head of the Paya, is one day’s journey and from the 
latter the Cordillera is ascended in four hours, At its foot on the 
other side is the head of the Aguia, in the course of which is the 
lagoon of Tigre, one day’s journey from the Tarena channel of the 
Atrato, into which, six leagues above its mouth, the Arguia falls. 

2. One day’s journey up the Tapuliza is the mouth of the Apeyac; 
in one day up the latter, the Cordillera is reached, and can be 
crossed in one day to the head of the Tigre, which falls into the 
lagoon on the Arguia. 

3. The Paya falls into the Tuyra, one day’s journey above the 
Pucra. It is two days from its moutl to its head, one day thence to 
Chacargoon or Tagargona mountain, one day to its foot un the other 
side, one day thence to the Arquia, and one day down the latter to 
the Atrato; the head stream of the Paya are the Yracuna and Ucub- 
quia. In Chacargoon there is a rivulet, called Tiyaco, which con- 
tains abundance of a very fine gold dust that the Indians call aasites. 
North of Chacargoon is Christata Mountain, which has a great wa- 
terfall.. 4. One day on foot up the bank of the Tuggule, a branch 
of the Paya, farther to the south or right; one day across the Cor- 
dillera to the head of the Yo; and three days down thut river to the 
Atrato, one day’s journey above its mouth. 

Above Molineca, on the same, or south bank, the rivers Clara, 
Uruti, Aruti, Aruza and Arquiati, Soluro, Cupe and Ipeliza, Papa 
and Piedras, Grande, Escucha Ruidos—hear the noises—Veijo—old, 
Limon, and Cana fall into the Tuyra; they are all totally uninhabited, 
as well as all the country from the south bank of the Tuyra to the 
Pacific. 

In 1716, the settlements in the south of Darien were—1, Santa 
Cruz de Cana, where there was a large population of Spaniards, 
negroes, and Indians engaged in gold mining. 2. La Concepcion de. 
Sabalo. 3. San Miguel de Tayecua. 4. San Domingo de Balsas; 
5. Santo Maria; 6. San Jeronimo de Yavisa, a doctrina or mission; 
7. San Eurique de Capeti, or the sleepy; 8. Santa Cruz de Pucro; 
¥. San Juan de Tacaracuna, and Matarnati, doctrinas named after 
hills in the vicinity; 10. Seteganti, an Indian village, the inhabitants 
of which, although under subjection to the Spaniards, were not bap- 
tised. Some time after 1740 the Spaniards had rancherias, or col- 
lections of huts, at Nuestra Senora del Rosario, on the Congo, and 
on the river Zahalos, Balsas, Uron, Tapanaca, Pucro, Paparos, phea- 
seants, Tuquesa, Tupisa and Yavisa, and at Chapigana. About the 
end of the last century, the fort Real de Santa Maria was garrisoned 
by thirty-seven soldiers, and had six pedreros, or small canons. On 
the Pirre there were thirteen Indian families, instructed by a Domin- 
ican priest; and at the Molinca twenty-three families and a priest. 
From the embarcadero or landing-place on the Ypeliza, three day’s 
journey above its mouth, it was half a day’s journey by land to Cana: 
at the landing place there were three Indian families. At Cana there 
was a fort with a sergeant and eight soldiers; the inhabitants, most 
of whom were upwards of fifty years of age, were engaged in mining. 
In 1780, the entire population of South Darien was 1339. Beforé 
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that time, the Indians, with the exception of a few families that re- 
mained in Pinogana, had completely abandoned it. 


NORTH DARIEN. 


The Atlantic coast and the country for eight or ten miles inland is 
very sparsely inhabited by the Darien, San Blas, or Mandinga indians 
who call themselves Tooleh* a word signifying people.” This 
tribe was never subdued by the Spaniards, po its independence was 
recognised by the Government of New Granada about the year 1843. 
The Darien Indians have always opposed every attempt to penetrate 
their country, or even to land on the coast. They do not allow any 
official or citizen of New Granada to reside in their territory, nor do 
they permit any of the people of the Granadian villages in the 
south to cross over towards the Atlantic, to which side they strictly 
confine themselves, claiming no part of the isthmus south of the 
upper courses of the Chepo and Chuquanaqua. Sosevere have they 
been on trespassers that, in 1850, they killed four negroes whom they 
found fishing too high up the Chiman; and two years later killed five 
negroes whom they caught hunting within their territory. They 
always bore great animosity to the Spaniards, and used to make it a 
point to kill any of that nation that happened to fall into their hands. 
They were very friendly of old to the Buccaneers, whose allies they 
were in many incursions against the Spaniards. They are at present 
very friendly to the English and Americans, but nevertheless do not 
permit them to land on the coast. As soon as a vessel anchors it is 
boarded by the traders, who bring off their produce themselves, and 
do not allow the captain or crew to land. They carry on a conside- 
rable trade in cocoa-nuts, cocoa-nut vil, cocoa (Theobroma cacao), 
cotton and grass hammocks, and canoes of callicalli, a red wood 
like cedar, which withstands the attacks of all insects, and bears 
wear and tear better than mahogany. They also dispose of large 
quantities of carey, carets, or tortoise-sheel, caoutchouc, and tagua, 
anta, or vegetable ivory, which is the hard albuminous kernel of 
Phytelephas macroparpa, a diecious stemless palm.{ 

Their small settlements are situated, at great distances irom one 
another, at the mouths of the rivers, Mandinga, Carti Chico, Carti, 
or cedar, Rio Diablo, Rio Azucar, Concepcion, Playon Grande, Pliyon. 
Chico, Rio Monos, Pitgandi, Kweetee, or Mosquitos, Putrigandi, 
Navagandi, Sassardi, Carreto, Gandi, Tripogandi, Tutumati, and 
Tarena, which fall into the Atlantic from North West, to South 
or from Cape San Blas to the Atrato. Their settlements inland are 
near the sources of the Chepo, Uslucapanti, Moreti, Asnati, Sucubti, 
Chueti, Tubuganti, Ucurganti, Tuquesa, Tupisa, Purcro, and Paya, 
which rise on the Pacific slope of the Cordillera. There are also the 
villages of Agla and Arquia, three or four miles from the Atlantic. 


*But those dwellings on the tributaries of the Chuquanaqua are called Cunas or Chucunas. 

tThe independence of the Goahiros, who live inland of the Rio La Hacha, was recognized at 
the same time. 

$A full account o this int resting tribe, with a oopious vocabulary of their language, will be 
found in the “Transactions of the Ethnological Society of London,” New Series, Vol, yi. 1868. 
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During the season in which they strike the hawksbill turtle (Chelone 
imbricata), a few huts are occupied by them on some of the coral 
cays with which the coast is fringed. ’ 

Allowing a population of 100 souls, on an average, for each of 
the nineteen coast villages, and also for Agla Arquia, and sixty souls 
for each of the twelve inland settlements, the total population would 
be 2800, which is probably above rather than under the actual number 
at present; but, in 1747, Don Joaquin Valcarcel de Miranda, Gover- 
nor of Darien, estimated the population at 5000 families. 

From Cape San Blas to the Atrato not one single patch of cultiva- 
ted or clear land is to be seen, either on the coast or the mountains. 

At Mandinga, in 1852, the chief was John Bull. It must be ob- 
served that two or three of the traders in each settlement adopt 
English or Spanish names, as the Indians have so great a reluctance 
to tell their own names, that, when one of them is asked, “Iki pey- 
nooka ?” (What’s your name ?), he invariably replies “Nooka chuli” 
(1 have no name), meaning, perhaps, no adopted name. Carti Chico 
is a small place, three miles east of Mandingo. Carti, or cedar river. 
in Mandinga Bay, nine miles east of Mandinga river, was the resi- 
dence of the oldest chief, Calogwa, who was about 10Q years of age. 


(To be Continued. } 
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ART. XV.—TRANSIT OF GOODS TO AND FROM THE INTER- 
IOR, VIA. NEW ORLEANS. 


NEW ORLEANS CUSTOMHOUSE— CO-OPERATION OF OUR MERCHANTS AND CAPITALISTS 
WITH THOSE OF THE WEST--NEW ORLEANS TO BECOME A GREAT IMPORTING AND 
EXPORTING CITY. 


The United States having obtained possession of New Orleans, 
shortly after the late unhappy war commenced, the port was again 
opened as early as June, 1862. As long as hostilities continued, 
importations were light, and continued to be so until the fall of 1865, 
when business revived, and there was a good deal of activity in the 
Customhouse. ‘The confusion which war produces, was not, how- 
ever, to be corrected in a day. Books had been abstracted or mutil- 
ated, and papers and records, of great value, had been used for bon- 
fires, or otherwise destroyed by the retreating forces in 1862; and 
what remained, were scattered and disarranged. 

The transactions at the Customhouse had so largely increased that 
many new recruits were brought into the different departments, 
whose previous experience had not specially fitted them for the 
responsible places they filled. Inexperienced and incompetent men 
sometimes committed serious errors, especially in those departments 
of the public business requiring great dispatch as well as accuracy. 
To this class of operatives belongs the proper disposition of mer- 
chandise imported through New Qrleans, and destined to important 
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ports and places in the interior. The difficulties arising from the 
causes above referred to, in prosecuting this branch of the customs’ 
business with success, were manifold, and occasioned. considerable 
complaint during the year 1866. Meantime, strenuous, efforts were 
made to correct these irregularities; and, in the year following, the 
complaints referred to had nearly ceased, excepting such as arose 
from the disarrangements occasioned by the great epidemic of the 
summer and fall of 1867. 

During the present year, the warehouse and transportation busi- 
ness has been transacted with the utmost promptitude and efficiency. 
Further improvements are soon to be put into operation, which, it is 
believed, will render the United States Warehouse Department at 
the Customhouse, New Orleans, and the transportation movements 
connected therewith, as well organized and complete as at any port 
in the country. 

The President, in his recent appointment of a Collector, has had 
a single eye to the great and growing importance of this emporium; 
and, in dis selection of a Western gentleman who has long been 
familiar with the principles of banking and commerce at home, and, 
from a resideyce of some years at Washington, has become conver- 
sant with the principles that govern our trade abroad, our treaty 
regulations, our system of import and export duties, has singularly 
met and gratified the expectations of this community. We regard 
the presence, in our midst, of this able financier, in the post he occu- 
pies, as affording a pledge that he heartily co-operates in the pur- 
pose, to which our citizens are now wedded, of cementing the inter- 
ests of New Orleans with those of the great West, by supplying the 
latter with the best, cheapest, quickest, and, we may add, safest, 
outlet to a market for their rapidly increasing and diversified pro- 
ductions, and the most eligible route for their supplies from abroad — 
to say nothing of the large market which New Orleans herself fur- 
nishes for all Western productions. 

In the selection of Mr. Gray for his Deputy Collector, Mr. Fuller 
has displayed excellent judgment. Mr. Gray has formerly been con- 
nected with the Customhouse in this port in the same capacity, and 
no gentleman is more highly esteemed for his ability, confided in for 
his experience and integrity, beloved for his amiable disposition, or 
admired for his urbane manners. Both these officers of the govern- 
ment are staunch conservatives, and as we still entertain hopes of 
the triumph of the Democratic party at the approaching presiden- 
tial election, and during successive administrations, we trust that 
their relation to the commercial interests of this city will be as per- 
manent as they are likely to prove beneficial. 

The delays which previously existed in the transportation of goods 
from this port, resulted from the scrupulously exact requirements of 
the government, but these have recently been much relaxed without 
any disadvantage to the revenue, and greatly to the satisfaction of 
the mercantile community here and elsewhere. As recently as July 
29, ultimo, instructions were received from headquarters at Wash- 
ingten, authorizing the direct delivery ef large importations of bulky 
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goods entered for warehouse and transportation to interior ports, as 
fast as they might be examined or guaged, without subjecting the 
importer to the delay incident to the landing of the entire cargo,— 
the completion of the necessary returns, and the liquidation of the 
entry. Large transactions, upon which the commerce of the coun- 
try depended, have been much facilitated by this arrangement, and 
the same liberal spirit of accommodation will, we have every reason 
to believe, continue to be exhibited by the government. Indeed, we 
have ascertained from importers in this city, that the causes of com- 
plaint of delay and detention at this port which formerly existed, 
have entirely ceased, and that goods, on their arrival here, are 
now forwarded with the utmost expedition. The importer receiving 
the obligation of the shipper, or agent of the railroad, for the safe 
delivery of the goods at the place for which they are intended, is 
subjected to no further anxiety on that score, and the partyito whom 
they are sent and the government are equally satisfied with this 
kind of security. 

Notwithstanding all the drawbacks on its prosperity, occasioned 
by the events of a few years past, New Orleans is, and, from its rela- 
tion to numerous centres of trade at the West, necessarily always 
must be, a large importing city. The extent of its foreign trade 
with the interior ports will be best understood from the following 
statement of liquidated values of warehouse and tranportation 
entries, at this port, for the fiscal years ending— 





June 30, 1866....... Divine < Otis Me ake dsc dba tes Jee $1,607,760 
SL SI, BO ane <0. 6ic-d oo cedea eke anaes «kip ORS oe ae es 1,405,339 
PENG, Me btiss soda i ceccdes ascedes oaeeks 0440s SLES 2,021,361 

Gene BOO... wads «2%. ¥bascb: neste Geblessastadei $5,034,460 


From which it appears that during the fiscal year ending June, 
1868, the value of commodities imported from foreign countries into 
New Orleans, and transported into the interior, exceeded those of 
the year ending June, 1867, by six hundred and sixteen thousand 
and twenty-two dollars; while the following statement gives the 
value of merchandise withdrawn from the warehouse for transpor- 
tation to interior cities for the fiscal years ending— 





PR BE SOO so oe bee I RR a Va ebgides feoticny $388,783 
Pe By WBOG oo had a SBE cd Fas cece tal soi 720,321 
SUS wih baniciadincs «4.00 ace Me TEP OO BINA. tpt aes $1,109,107 


evincing an increasod activity in the transactions of the city with 
the interior during the last year, compared with those of 1867. The 
foreign trade of New Orleans will be graduated by its trade with 
the interior, which, from recent and successtul movements among 
capitalists, facilitating and cheapening transportation to and from 
this market, and hence to the North, and to Europe, promises ere 
long to be much larger than at any previous period in its history. 

An era, we believe, is about to occur in the cgmmercial prosperity 
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of the Crescent city. It is a sudden and noble rebound from the 
despondency into which we were cast by the late war. Our mer- 
chants are animated by a new spirit. They have discovered that 
the river Mississippi, the old, and, for some time neglected highway 
of commerce, has a new significance for them-—that it points, with 
the certainty of the finger of prophecy, to the future greatness of 
this emporium; that that river is an everlasting bond, uniting at 
least eighteen States together, not only in their political, but their 
commercial relations, The Southwestern aad Western States begin 
to feel, now, more than ever before, that they are bound to each 
other for life or for death, or rather, they have come to the fixed con- 
clusion that they are to live together forever, and on friendly 
terms. In this language of scripture, “righteousness and peace have 
kissed each other.” Natare, i.e¢., the Mississippi river, has pointed 
out, with the clearness of a revelation, that such a union is right 
and inevitable, and it requires no logic to enable us to draw the 
inference that peace, and along with it, wealth and prosperity must 
follow 

We ought, perhaps, to take shame to ourselves, that this sug- 
gestion came to us from the West, but when we call to mind thata 
prophet* has told us that the star of empire secks the West, we 
ought not to be surprised at the source whence the idea originated. 
No matter from whai quarter it came, provided we avail ourselves 
of it. That it should have proceeded from the West—the section 
towards which our hearts now yearn with fondness and expectation, 
is only an evidence of the perspicacity and friendly disposition of 
that section. 

Who, looking at the rapid progress of Chicago and Milwaukee, 
and other Western cities, can doubt of its perspicacity and its 
energy? The West looks to all points of the compass, the East, 
the North and the South. It is not indifferent to any of them. What 
struggles has it not made to fraternize with the East and the North ! 
What forests has it not felled, what mountains has it not levelled or 
tunnelled, what canals has it not dug, what railroads has it not 
constructed, what difficulties of nature has it not overcome 
by the force of art, to accomplish this object! What respon- 
sibilities has it not incurred, what toils has it not undergone, what 
oceans of treasure has it not expended, to secure this friendship in 
a commercial way! What is there, in fine, which that enterprising 
section cannot accomplish? With the West all things are possible. 
Were the Western States to combine to achieve any purpose, we 
believe they would succeed in their design. They have become 
tired of the dictation of the East. Will they combine in the move- 
ment that is now on foot to make New Orleans the great distribut- 
ing market of its own rich and varied productions ? 

Yes! their thoughts are now turned in this direction, Fora 
time they seemed to forget their old and time honored friend, the 
great Father of waters, and the Crescent city at its mouth, but they 
have tepented of he folly that cost them dearly, and are now 


banca *Bishop Berkley. 
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returning to their first love with a deeper interest and a more pas- 
sionate fondness than ever. Some of their clearest-headed, most 
practical men have settled among us, and brought with them, to aid 
and stimulate us, that spirit of enterprise which has, ina few years, 
worked such miracles at the West. Looking at the point from 
which they started, and at that where they now are, they see that 
the proper channel for the immense trade of the Northwest has all 
along been, and now is, the Mississippi river, and that New Orleans 
(for some time the Niobe of nations, equally with Rome), is the great 
eentre towards which this rich trade tends with the certainty of the 
law of gravitation; that, whether the productions of that entire 
agricultural region are intended for Northern or European markets, 
time and money are saved all the year round, by sending them by 
the way of New Orleans, and that, during several months in the 
year, (the best months), it furnishes the only water route to any 
market at all. 

They see that interest, the controlling principle of the world we 
live in, will influence the producer and shipper to select that chan- 
nel and mode of transportation by which his productions and goods 
can be conveyed, in the cheapest, quickest and safest manner, to the 
best market. If corn and wheat can be sent from St. Louis, by 
way of New Orleans, to New York, in eighteen days, at a cost of 
twenty-seven cents a bushel, and it takes thirty days to send it 
between the same points, by way of Chicago, at a cost of forty-one 
cents a bushel, what shipper, not bereft of his senses, will hesitate 
as to which route he will select for the transportation of the article? 
Sending it by way of New Orleans, he will save four cents on 
every bushel of corn, and twelve days in time by the operation. 
So, corn may be shipped from St. Louis to Liverpool, by the way of 
New Orleans, in thirty-four days, at a cost of thirty-eight cents a 
bushel; but the time consumed in sending it between the same 
points by way of Chicago is forty days, ata cost of forty-four cents 
a bushel. Here there is a saving of six days in time, and of six 
cents on each bushel of corn, by selecting the Southern in prefer- 
ence to the Northern route by way of the lakes. The amount 
saved on each shipment, and on several entire shipments, during 
six months, would be large; and as money saved is money earned, 
would be so much stock in trade to be employed in other purchases 
and other shipments. 

Time too is money, is capital,—a trite adage, but one of which no 
one better understands the force and significance than the the intel- 
ligent merchant, Thus, if twelve days are saved in a month by 
shipping corn from St. Louis to New York by way of New Orleans, 
which would be lost if sent by way of Chicago, one hundred and 
forty-four days would be saved in twelve months, which, divided by 
eighteen, the number of days for making the trip, would enable the 
merchant to make eight more shipments in the course of the year, 
by shipping by way of New Orleans, than if he shipped by way of 
Chicago. No St. Louis merchant can doubt, for a moment, as to 
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which of the two routes he should select for sending his corn to 
market. 

We think these points are now well ascertained beyond all ques- 
tion, and that our people are prepared to congratulate the com- 
mercial world, at home and abroad, on the direction which Western 
trade is about to take, greatly to the advantage of New Orleans and 
its future advancement, and to the convenience and satisfaction 
of all the markets, foreign and domestic, with which we have inter- 
course. We should have no objection to attribute this. new move- 
ment to the public spirit and enlarged patriotism of the West, 
which, having escaped the shackles of prejudice, and emerged from 
the smoke of the homestead, is ready to look at the great world as 
it is,to note its progress, to cousider its owa responsibilities, 
and is now prepared to exercise its intelligence, and put forth its 
strength, not merely for the welfare of a city or a State,—not mere- 
ly for the aggrandizement of the West, but for the benefit of the 
whole country North, South, East and West, and, beyond that, for 
the manifest satisfaction of all the nations with which America 
trades. The great—the powerful West may afford to be actuated 
by such noble and generous impulses, and will be sure, in the end, to 
lose nothing by it. We are aware of the prevalence, in certain 
small and contemptible circles, of the selfish maxim, “charity begins 
at home,”—“take care of yourself first and of the country after- 
wards,” but the most stringent demands of self-interest among prac- 
tical people i in this most utilitarian age, do not demand that chari- 
ty shonld always remain at home, smoking in the chimney corner 
reflecting on the good deeds done by it when it started on its career. 
Charity began, for instance, at Chicago in the year 1838, when the 
whole grain trade of that wonderful city, which has sprung up into 
splendor and magnificence, with acelerity that outstrips the crea- 
tions of romance, was only seventy-eight bushels, and when its 
whole business was carried on by two small trading vessels. In 
1867, its shipments of corn alone amounted to 32,934,530 bushels. 
In 1860, the entire receipts of grain at Chicago amounted to fifty 
million bushels, while at New Orleans, during the same year, (mark 
the contrast !} the whole receipts of grain amounted to but five mil- 
lions one hundred ninety-eight thousand nine hundred and twenty- 
seven bushels. How long will it take for New Orleans to come up 
to the summit occupied by Chicago as a grain importing city? Not 
many years, if she employs the same agencies that Chicago did. 
What were these? In the first place, charity to herself, beginning 
at home as the great starting point, and regarding it the centre of 
the universe, towards which every thing gravitates by tle inevita- 
ble laws of nature. This kind of charity is the most vital and 
quickening element in the world, and, commencing from a point, 
takes in, at length, the veins, arteries, sinews, muscles «nd whole 
organism of the body politic, including the skin, which affords pro- 
tection to the whole machinery. 

But charity strikes fire out of the flint. It is better than steel for 
this purpose. It discovers where the hidden fires of genius lay 
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dormant, and touching it with the wand of the enchanter, the whole 
world is suddenly filled with light. The Western people are inven- 
tive. Many of their models are to be seen at the Patent Office, and 
those not among the rejected ones. But they have singular skill 
and readiness in availing themselves of the inventions of others, 
and in applying them to the usés for which they were intended, par 
ticularly in the departments of agriculture and commerce. They 
are fond of saving labor. They have great reverence for steam in 
its application to all kinds of machinery. They are equally curious 
about electricity, as a means of conveying information to them and 
from them, all over the continent, respecting the state of the mar- 
kets, the rise and fall of stocks, the integrity of the circulating medi- 
um, and election news, so far as it is likely to affect the condition of 
trade. They admit that nature, coming from the hands of the Cre- 
ator, is powerful, and when they discover one of its laws, or when 
a New Englander or some rare Southern genius has discovered one, 
and patents are obtained for a new invention, by which profit may 
be made, they seize on them without a moment’s delay, and make 
the mostof them. God and their own genius, or the genius of 
somebody else, has conferred a great benefit on them, but the posses- 
sion is nothing, and they know and feel that it is nothing unless 
they can turn it to great practical ends, and obtain a decided advan- 
tage from its use in their onward march to wealth. 

The West, for the last fifteen years, has felt so strong in the ex- 
ercise of its own energies, cutting ship canals, constructing innu- 
merable railroads, aud turning the courses of rivers, in order to 
shorten its route to the Atlantic, and connect itself with the Pacific, 
and has been so gratified with the success of its pet schemes, and 
the promising results of its own activity and ingenuity, that it is 
scarcely prepared to admit, after all it has done, and well done, 
that there is a shorter road open to fortune by following the course 
which nature points out, than by a skillful resort to all the hereu- 
lean appliances of art. The idea was brought forcibly home to them 
by the late war, when they began to fear, if the South triumphed, 
they would be deprived thenceforth of the free navigation of the 
Mississippi river, which they had previously enjoyed. If this roused 
in their breasts a sudden determination to vindicate, to the best of 
their ability, their old rights by the force of arms, it also led them 
to reflect what those rights were worth. 

It was easy to see that here bountiful nature had provided a great 
highway for commerce far better than could be supplied by any rail- 
way or canal, constructed by the skill and industry of man; and, 
from that moment, they began to consider with intentness the course 
which Western trade had so long taken, and whether they had not 
committed a blunder in forsaking the good old paths quietly and ad- 
vantageously pursued by their ancestors, and made to their hands, 
in order to strike out new ones which had cost them a world of en- 
ergy, and millions upon millions of golden treasure. Ifthe old path 
to a market were rendered ineligible by obstructions here and there 
in its channel;—if grain contracted a humidity by passing through 
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the atmosphere of the low country, especially in summer; and if the 
navigation of the gulf of Mexico, through which their grain must 
pass on its way to a Northern market, was, at all times, more or less 
dangerous, could not these obstructions be removed and these evils 
be remedied by a moiety or a still smaller fraction of the expense 
they had been at in opening artificial’outlets to trade; especially if 
ithad now become a fixed fact that the Mississippi was to be regard- 
ed as an inland sea, an they were aided in making these improve- 
ments by liberal appropriations of the Federal Government ? These 
reflections produced, at first, more or less consternation and alarm. 
If they were true, many of their schemes were less fortunate than 
they had imagined them to be, and it might be necessary, in time, 
and that perhaps at an early day, for them to retrace their steps. 
‘rhis is always a painful proceeding on the part of a sensitive, high- 
minded people. But it has to be adopted, in a country like ours, 
when interest renders it inevitable. In the meantime, in full view 
of all the consequences, a lively competition, always the life of trade, 
has sprung up between the South and the West, the only effect of 
which, in the first place, will be, to bring down the freight of goods 
to the lowest possible point; butas it can never be brought down to 
so low a figure, that the Southern route can not underbid it, New 
Orleans will finaliy, from the very necessities of trade, become the 
favored market of the grain growing regions of the west. 

During these incipient movements, having in view a change in 
the direction of trade, New Orleans, towards which so many minds 
are now turned with expectation, has not been inactive. The char- 
acter of her merchants has not been heretofore fully appreciated 
except by those who know their worth. They are not the mere 
speculating gentry which many imagine. As great an error prevails 
at the North in respect to the character of the merchants of this 
city, as in respect to that of the gentlemen agriculturists of the 
South. We speak of what is called public opinion, which, for the 
most part, is nothing better than popular prejudice. Those who 
have had dealings with our real New Orleaus merchants for a series 
of years, till they have become acquainted with them, know that 
there is not a more liberal, honorable, high-minded set of gentlemem 
any where to be found either in Europe or America. Crippled they 
may have been by the late war, from whose death grasp no class of 
mez among us were exempt, but they retain their integrity and 
* courage. Some of our best merchants and longest engaged here in 
commerce, are from the old country,—Scotch, English, French, men 
of tried worth, great experience and ability. Many are Creoles 
with Freneh proclivities, who eschew American manufactures, and 
regard nothing excellent, nothing fashionable but what comes from 
la belle France. 

The Creole merchants are invaluable allies in regaining the West 
India trade; are excellent book-keepers and salesmen; temperate, 
steady and polite, they rarely lose a enstomer. They can conduct 
a business in European goods, in wines, liquors, or foreign consign- 
ment of American produce, but they have lost much of their patron- 
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age with the destruction of the Creole sugar interest, and in the 
ruin of various banking institutions. In reopening the West India 
and tropical trade, the Creole merchant will be invaluable. He 
speaks the French and Spanish languages; he is acclimated to the 
climate and to its diseases. Let us once organize the exchange in 
our market of Western provisions for the groceries and fruits of the 
southern continent, and the American and Creole merchants will 
make the most powerful partnership. 

Some of our most enterprising merchants are Western 
men, unsurpassed for their energy and intelligence by the 
merchants of any city, or the natives of any land. New England, 
too, has capital representatives here on ’change. Commerce is the 
great interest of our people. They are educated for the compting 
room. All the professions here, even the legal and medical, are sub- 
servient to that of the merchant. In Boston, while there are mer- 
chant princes, literature is the great badge of distinction of the 
higher classes. Here it is merchandise, and the press is mainly 
the representative of the mercantile community, by whom it is liber- 
ally sustained. The gentlemen, who compose the Boards of Trade 
in New Orleans, are lords of the ascendant, and they are worthy of 
the distinction to which they have attained. 

The injuries inflicted on commerce by the war, and the loss of for- 
tune sustained by many of our best citizens engaged in trade, 
whose energies for the time being were directed into other channels, 
compelled our merchants, ov the return of peace, to discover, if pos- 
sible, some means by which they might retrieve their own circum- 
stances, and ultimately restore the credit and prosperity of the city. 
The plan of effecting an entire revolution in the course of trade by 
returning to the old and natural channel of communication, between 
the South and the West, the Mississippi river, taken in connection 
with improvements in machinery for handling grain, and the system 
of transporting it in bulk in barges, which had been successfully 
introduced on the western rivers, was regarded by them not only 
as practicable but desirable. If the West could be brought over 
to consent to this arrangement, or at least unite with the South in 
making experiments which would test the eligibility of the change, 
a great advance would be made, and the question speedily settled. 
lt was believed that that section was already more than half inclined 
to favor the project, or that the consent of at least a sufficient num- 
ber of public-spirited Western capitalists could be procured who ~ 
would co-operate in the enterprise. Such in fact was the result. 

The first overtures came from this quarter, in the shape of a reduc- 
tion by the Chamber of Commerce of this city, of the tariff of com- 
mission charges, drayage, storage and such other items as were ob- 
jectionable, so as to make them conform to the charges adopted 
by other cities of our country. This movement was made by our 
Boards of Trade in order to show that our merchants were really in 
earnest in their efforts to recover the trade of the West,—that the 
period for deliberation and the adoption of a fixed purpose was past, 
and that the time for action had commenced. The complaint had 
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long been made and often reiterated, that the Southern route to a 
market was not only dangerous, but far more expensive than the 
cross routes to the North, by way of the lakes or by rail. Their 
first duty, therefore, was to remove this cause of complaint by so 
reducing the rate of charges, that they should be no longer object- 
ionable. This was a matter of vital importance, since cheapness in 
all the items connected with the transportation and receipt of goods 
atthe port of distribution, is a prime consideration with the shipper 
as well as the importer. This, however, was only preliminary to 
other measures that were promptly taken of equal importance. 

The next step was to adopt facilities for the expeditious and cheap 
handling of grain. This could only be done by means of elevators 
both for its storage, ventilation and transfer. This object has been 
accomplished, and there has been built an elevator here capable of 
storing seven hundred thousand bushels of grain, and of handlin 
one hundred thousand ir twelve hours, at low cost, as the following 
list of charges will show, viz— 


Receiving, weighing and storing ten days.................- 2c. per bushel 
te ss a “ eaeh succeeding ten days... 4c. as 
CS G's «35 tp kos vee nsw sveuedartulbule demas th se kENbs de. ig 
Sacking and sewing bags............ 2... cee cee ees ccveee le. “ 
ED Ri ake ties sb Were <cccdg he ceshdemnans deueh dceninng $e. , 
Trimming vessels. ............0 sc cceseeeees duce ccpeswen tel $4 p M. bushel 
IS Sars. + cos ponerse sanehds s decbesse ipulph Oics SEED Ic. per bushel 


We next found that we necded the co-operation of the Western 
railroads running North and South. To accemplish this object, one 
of our wealthy and most public-spirited merchants, J. H. Oglesby, 
Esq., canvassed the West during the last summer, and was so happy 
as to be promptly met by offers to reduce rates to a point defying 
competition. In this connection we mention the Central railroad of 
Illinois, the patriotic managers of which flourishing road offer to 
transport through to New Orleans from Cedar Rapids, in Iowa, at 
thirty-two cents per bushel, both wheat and corn, and this, it must 
be conceded, is a low rate for six hundred miles of. rail, and one 
thousand miles of river transportation. Mr. Oglesby, during the 
same tour,saw and conversed with the managers of our lines of 
river steamers, and ali have agreed to adopt the barge system of 
freighting, and by this means a cheap and uniform system is 
secured. With the large amount of freights our shippers can, under 
this new system, offer to sea going vessels, added to some nine hun- 
dred thousand bales of cotton this year, and fifteen hundred thou- 
sand next year, the attention of ship owners, home and foreign, 
will be att.acted to our port. Vessels, assured of outward cargoes, 
will come to us loaded almost at ballast rate. This will give full 
return cargoes to our river steamers; and cargoes both ways once 
assured, rates of freight inwards and outwards will be reduced even 
from present low rates, and New Orleans’ again become what she 
once was, the distributing point for the West and Northwest. Then, 
and not till then, will prosperity dawn on us after the long night 
through which we have passed. 
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To make our success complete, tonnage is necessaary, and to this 
point the attention of Mr. Oglesby, who has been prominent in 
effecting this new movement, has been particularly directed durin 
the last summer. Through his instrumentality, and that of the enter- 
prising gentlemen associated with him in this great trade reform, 
our merchants have now the promise of eleven steamers, in addition 
to the lines now established, and of four for Havre; and the further 
assurance that, if we can, by means of the dredge boat, now at work, 
obtain eighteen feet of water on the bar, six steamers, of two thous- 
and tons each, will be put on for Liverpool. These lines established, 
New Orleans will soon be second only to Chicago as a grain distrib- 
uting point, and will soon restore to this city all she has lost, or can 
lose, in cotton and other products of the South. The old methods of 
handling grain in bags, attended with expense, waste and delay, . 
will be obviated, and a new era down upon the commerce of our 
city. 

These prospects are encouraging, and are not believed to be too 
highly colored. The gentlemen engaged in this enterprise have abil- 
ity, means and courage, and will not be checked in the noble designs 
they have cherished, and their future endeavors, by temporary evils 
and slight obstacles. They are brave men, and have adopted for 
their motto the stout one of Perseverando omnia,—liberally transla- 
ted. “Dont give up the Ship !” or, “Seize the golden moment of 
opportunity !” When her share of Western trade—the portion that 
falls to her lot by the laws of Nature and Providence, is once fairly 
restored to her, New Orleans will become the Crescent city, 
not in name only, but in reality, the city of progress and of achieve- 
ment—a great importing as well as exporting city, and furnishing 
by the extension of the Opelousas Road, the nearestand most direct 
route to the great Pacific. Under the impulse of such expectations, 
and long before they can be fully realized, we hope to see our favor- 
ite city redeemed from the periodical visitation of fatal epidemics, 
and rendered salubrious, by a thorough system of drainage, and our 
fertile lands recovered from the condition of swamp, in which they 
now lie submerged, by the construction of solid and substantial 
levees, and once more covered with the blooming cotton plant and 
the waving sugar cane. D. K. W. 

[When we remember that the exports of New Orleans alone ex- 
ceeded last year two hundred million of dollars, much the larger por- 
tion of which was shipped foreign, and compare the insignificant 
receipts of foreign goods imported through our Customhouse, we 
pereeive at once, one cause of our suspended prosperity. Our mer- 
chants and river boats do not get the benefit of return cargoes to 
which our trade entitles us. New York imports more than twenty 
times as much in foreign values as New Orleans. It is this im- 
portation which reduces her out freight and attracts cotton to 
Atlantic ports from our very doors. Hence, the removal of all port 
and customhouse obstructions here, is not only important to the up 
river importer, but will greatly lessen freights on the river and 
ocean.— Ed, Rev.| 











ART. XVI—DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 


1—MONTHLY COMMERCE OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLBY, 8ST. LOUIS 
AND CHICAGO. 


[Reported by Myron OColoney, Esq. ] 


We give the introduction to a monthly report of the Mississippi Valley Com- 
merce which we are preparing to continue. 6 will not assume the merit of the 
excellent introduction to these article. Itis from the penof Myron Coloney, Esq., 
of whom we may say in his absence, that he has been one of the earliest and 
ablest apostles and expositors of commercial progress in its adoption by the 
cities of the Mississippi Valley. In this enterprise he has shown a oat 
a capacity which has gained for him the approval ef the merchants of St Louis. 
To his efforts is greatly due the prompt comprehension by St. Louis of her com- 
mon destiny with New Orleans in regaining, or reffacing the river trade, which 
had been lost to both cities. Coming from the pen of such a witness the admo- 
nitions offered to New Orleans will be more forcible. 

The volume of business now transacting in the great Mississtppi Valley, is an- 
nually becoming more and more enormous, and there are few minds able to 
grasp the vast sum total that shall represent this business ten years hence. It is 
not the purpose of this article to attempt any penphocy concerning the mighty 
progress to be made as the years rise and set, but simply to furnish a monthl 
record of the perturbations of commerce and convey to the public mind suc 
hints and suggestions regarding the best and cheapest method of carrying the 
produce of this Valley to the markets of the world, the bringing back the goods 
and groceries of other climes in exchange, and the movement of emigrants and 
laborers to points of settlement, and employment. The desire of the Northern 
section of this Valley for the cordial co-operation of the Southern section will be 
shown in these articles, and the mutual advantages resulting from such co-opera- 
tion will be carefully pointed out. ‘The interests of the grain grower of Minnes- 
ota, are identical with the interests of the cotton planter of Louisiana, and the 
interests of the produce shipper of St. Paul are identical with the interests of the 
produce seller of New Orleans, the object in all cases being to increase annually 
the amount of business done, and to reap a fair profit for doing it. First, it must 
be admitted that the relations of trade as between the Northern and Southern 
sections of this country are wholly changed, and consequently the mode of con- 
ducting that trade must also change. In the case of St. Lonis, in the years past 
her position brought to her merchants immense orders for plantation supplies 
from the planter direct, often for thirty or forty thousand do worth in a sin- 
gle order, She had no wish for a grain trade then, only so far as to receive wheat 
enough to supply her mills to grind the choicest flour for the planters families, 
and for enough corn to supply the mules and slaves upon the P tations. What 
eared she for elevators and barges? When Chicago boasted of her grain trade St. 
Louis laughed with a self satisfied and comfortable chuckle. She was skimming 
the cream from the plantations of the South, and snapped her fingers at the thin 
and uncertain profits attending a great grain business. Elevators? Bah! who 
wanted elevators then? Barges? Pshaw! Who wanted grain carried in bulk 
then? What was the price of a few thousand sacks more or less to her? Who 
ever thought of growling at skid and tarpaulin charges then? Who ever pre- 
tended to want the Commission Merchants charge for selling reduced in those 
days? Noone. Those were the flush times of St. Louis—the flush times of the 
South—the flush times on the Mississppi—the flush times throughout the entire 
extent of the Valley. But those times have van’shed, like a dissolving view they 
have faded forever from the muster roll of things that are into the historical 
record of things that were. St. Louis, became convinced at last that the trade 
she grew fat upon had gone forever, and in casting about for something to do, 
her admirable position for becoming a grain exporting city was suggested. Slow- 
ly and with something like reluctance she commen the preparation of facili- 
ties to enable her to enter the lists with Chicago. She organizeda large company 
and the advocacy of shipments of grain in bulk was commenced. She con- 
structed elevators and established a through rate to Liverpool and to New York. 
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The movemont was began with timidity and uncertainty at first, but was so suc- 
cessful that its feasibility became unquestioned, and now that the city of New 
Orleans has energetically taken hold at her end of the work, and evinces an un- 
expected spirit of hearty co-operation—now that she has reduced many of her 
outrageous taxes upon the commerce we propose to send her—now that she has 
erected one elevator and proposes to erect others and in every way in her power 
honestly help forward this movement, there is no longer a doubt of its complete 
success. 

The city of Chicago for a long time refused to believe that the carrying of the 
grain of the Valley could be turned from the lake route, but latterly she too has 
come to realize that such a change was possible, nay, even probable,and one of the 
leading commercial papers, the Commercial Express, discourses in a recent issue, 
as follows : 

“It is evident that some changes are imminent in the grain trade of the North- 
west, though to what extent time alone can determine. The abandonment upon 
the Mississippi and its tributaries of the old methods of handling grain exelu- 
sively in sacks, the construction of barges and steamers especially adapted to 
grain transportation, and the construction of mammoth grain elevators at New 
Orleans, similar to those at lake ports, erected and managed by a man of wealth 
and enterprise as well as of long experience in Northern methods, all point toa 
diversion of the traffic which for years has been the special glory of Chicago, and 
largely contributed to push the city into the front rank of Northern Commercial 
centres.” : 

The above admission is a very frank and full one, and yields perfect assent to 
what is now claimed that in the future the vast grain trade of the Mississippi Val- 
ley may be carried to market down the great natural watercourses of the Valley. 
The exports of Chicago amount to between forty and fifty millions of bushels of 
grain annually, and bring her a vast trade. With half of this grain to export 
annually, New Orleans would soon have the fleets of the worldin her harbor. Is 
not the prize worth making many sacrifices for? Think of the Commissions, 
even at one per cent. upon the handling of this vast amount of produce, think also 
of the large amount of return trade which would in time inevitably come back 
with the ships that carried away this produce. 

To gain this trade, merchants of New Orleans must meet together and adopt a 
liberal grade of commissions. Take the rates of New York City for your guide. 
Her merchants sell a canal boat load or a car of grain for one cent per bushel, and 
the price received, averaging over a dollar per bushel would make their commis- 
sions less than one per cent. Now you will receive produce by cargoes and can 
more easily afford to sell it for one cent per bushel than New York conmission 
merchants can, whose largest consigninent is a canal boat load but will you ?— 
Won't you be very likely—nay, stubbornly determined to adhere to your 24 per 
cent. and your 5 per cent. commissions because it is high toned? Suppose 
you do, can you not see that just as soon as the grain we hope to send you begins 
to move down to you,—begins to accumulate in your elevators that sharp opera- 
tors from the Northern cit es will commence flocking in, and that it will be impos- 
sible for you to hold your business under the competition that will spring up 
unless you come down with your charges? If you determine not to sell produce 
for one cent per bushel when the consignment amounts to five thousand bushels 
and upwards there are plenty of men who will, men of capital and of an en 
so determined and a spirit so progressive that the conservative atmosphere of old 
New Orleans would fairly palpitate because of their presence ! 

There are other great advantages to accrue to New Orleans by turning 
the grain trade through the mouth of the Mississippi, even thougha kernel of it 
never touched her wharves, agd prominent among them would be the immediate 
improvement of the Mississlppi along its entire Tength. Let the interests of a 
trade so immense as the economical movement of the produce of the Mississippi 
Valley demand appropriation by Congress and they would be forthcoming at once. 
The levees would be rebuilt, and Southwest Pass permanently deepened and 
every foreign impediment to the provision and grocery trade on this continent 
removed. Another of the great advantages would be the attraction of shipping in 
sufficient quantity to make sure to you by the arising competition, the cotton 
trade, which is now gradually slipping out of your fingers. Reflect upon these . 
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things, merchants of New Orleans, and determine whether you are net prepared at 
once to adopt the most ultra liberal policy in regard to commerce. Decide wheth- 
er it is proper, because a thing is done in New Orleans, that five times as much for 
doing it should be exacted, as is paid for doing exactly the same thing in the same 
way in New York City. If not, then reduce your flour inspection to one cent 

r barrel, and let that charge be divided between the seller and buyer, and let the 
Loevtngs be given to the porter for upending the barrels as is the case in New 
York. Now you charge five cents per barrel, and the inspector keeps the borings 
and two-to three cents per barrel more is to be paid the porter for upending. 
Should your inspectors refuse to accept the place at that price send to New York 
and import some. There are plenty of competent men there whe would be only 
too glad of the place. ; 

Remember you are to compete with New York City, and if you desire to ren- 
der your competition successful, you must remodel your charges upon her plans, 
and you must look alive lest she strike out new paths of progress that shall perpet- 
ually keep the scale turned against you, you must fight her for the trade of South 
America and the West Indies, you must contend with her for the transportation of 
mails, for bringing in of immigrants, for the importation of the goods of Europe 
and the groceries of the isles needed by the West. Surely the prize is worth a 
struggle, will = make it with a determination to win? y 

It is more than likely that Chicago will ship her vast accumulation of grain 
and flour to Europe, via. the Illinois Central Railroad, the Mississippi and the 
Gulf this approaching winter. Reduciug flonr to wheat, Chicago now holds 
about four million bushels of grain, and, it is still pouring in. Nearly $5,000,000 
are locked up in it—almost the entire capital of her national banks. Can she 
afford to let this vast and steadily accumulating capital lie idle all winter? By no 
means. Her money market is now uncomfortably tight, and her banks are call- 
ing upon St. Louis for temporary relief, and this too, upon the threshold of an 
immense demand for money from the packers. It is clear that Chicago must 
have an outlet for that produce now weighing her down. It is too lute for her to 
send much more of it via. the lakes, as the narrow strait of Mackinaw, connect- 
ing lakes Michigan and Huron, away up in latitude 46 degrees north, through 
which the vessels must pass on their way to Buffalo, is usually closed by ice be- 
fore the middle of November, and rough weather is encountered considerably 
before that time, furnishing a cause for a sharp advance in freights now and an 
entire stoppage of shipments via. that route within three weeks from date. Brief- 
ly stated the position of the grain trade is before you, and it but remains for you 
to inspect the following statistics to satisfy you of the vast importance of turn- 
ing the grain carrying trade to your own wharves. 

The quantity of flour, wheat, corn and barley left at tide-watir by the New York canals dur- 

ing the second wee’ in October, in the years 1867 and 1868, was as fo'lows : 











Flour, bbls. Wheat, bus’l. Corn, bus’l. Barley, bus'l. 
TE ee ee 36,700 1,322,200 65,300 812,400 
TOEB wer ccvscccccccsccccccscose 41,800 835,700 930,800 402,200 
PPMMEN dade dp cas ccecasece 5,100 pec, 486,200 Ine. 465,500 Dee. 410,200 


The aggrega'e quantity of the same arti les left at tide-w-ter from the commencement of nev- 
igation to the 14th inst., inclusive, during te yoars 1867 and 1868, was as follows : 











Flour, bbls. Wheat, bu-‘l. Corn, bus’l. Barley, bus'l 
tenes ones e scene adeads on 197.000 3,584,000 12,402 300 1,247,800 
Rhee Gncecs 0 sevunees @s++» 254,600 8,134 400 15,145,590 1,417,100 
Miphieesinsetine 00+ scecese 57.600 Inc, 4,550 400 Inc. 2,743,200 Inc. 169,300 


By reducing the wheat to flour, the quantity of the latter left at tide-water this year, com- 
pared with the corresponding period last year, shows an increase of 97.680 bbls. flour. 
Fe weer tae | —~ = table shows the quantity of some of the principa! articles of pro- 
al e-water from the commencement of navigation to and including the 14th of Octe- 
ber, in the years indicated ; 
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1866. 1867. 1868. 
May 1. May 6. May 6. 
145,700 197,000 254,600 

2,742,200 3,584,000 8,134,400 
22,050,700 12,402,300 15,145,500 
1,086,000 1.247.800 1,417,100 
7,067,200 4,568,300 8,187,600 
752 400 409,00 374,900 





Prices of breadstuffs and provisions have not differed materially in Chicago 
during the past thirty days from rates current in St. Louis. In the former city 
packers have already commenced their operations for the season of 1868-'9, but 
there does not seem to be any new meat yet coming in competition with the old, 
and prices remain very firm at $31(@31 50 fur mess or and 16@17jc. for bacon, 
Flour has fiuctuated but little, the main demand being for low es for the 
plains and for plantations. The tendency on low grades ought to downward 
as the decline on the class of wheat required to make it has been considerable 
within the past ten days. We do not look for any material alteration in the price 
of our strictly choice family brands, as the quantity of wheat required to make 
them is extremely limited, and prices are inclined to go higher. But the South- 
ern — are becoming more and more inclined to use our best grades of spring 
wheat flouras a substitute for winter wheat flour, andthey like it much. Itis 
every whit as good and many dollars per barrel cheaper, because it is more plenty. 

Next month we hope to be able to give a fuller and more perfect resume of the 
markets, and have less to say of a preparatory nature. 





2—NEW ORLEANS MONTHLY MARKET, 


> 


Saturday Evening, Oct. 31, 1868, 

Corrox—The week and the month close upon a very buoyant market. The total sales to day 
footed up 7500 bales, and the ruling quotations this evening exhibit a net advance of \%@e, 
per lb, upon all classifications of the staple. The improvem~nt in this market, however. is not due 
to the cable telegrams which falsely announced a downward tendency of prices at Liverpool this 
morning, while late in the day they contradicted the first report, and inform the public that prices, 
instead 0: declining, had materially advanced on the other side of the Atlantic. Such to 
use the mildest term, is becoming absolutely insufferable. It has been observed that several = 
lish buyers operated to day for the first time, this season, and transactions were also pated 
in by New York, New England, French, Spanish and German purchasers. The ruling figures 
this evening wore 234; to 22%c. for good ordinary, 23 to 23}4c. for low middling, and 23%to—c. 
or strict middling. 


COTTON STATEMENT. 





tock.on hand September 1, 1868.......2.-+.+ese00 once oepocs cccacsiosacess - 3,666 

Received since yestorday............... 6bdbebdeeed oeseds aeecsenes . 2,574 

Received pr. viously .......eceececeeeeeees « govescendtdilbcer desaddud 144,105 149,579 
rda 12,307 ae 

Bxported since yesterday ........scceeeescenseseeeees ovecces ocevsccee 12, 

Exported previously. .....+--seseseeceesneeees oeeeecee soescesecces 85,074 97,381 


Stock on hand and on shipboard .........cccrmserccse cece scssecrccesesecesee 55,964 
rts to-day were devided as follows, viz: 5759 to Liverpool, 3405 to New York, 3002 to Havre 
and 140 to Baltimore. [New Orleans Crescent. 


CROP PROSPECT. 


A writer in Georgia who says of himself no single individual could possibly have made a more 
extensive tour of the South during the past season than himself, and his own careful observations 
prove that the planters have but little exaggerated the iujuries sustained by the crop. Has the 
following estimate of the present crop. During the early months of planting the cotton looked 
and promised a large yield, but a long draught, followed by a perfect deluge of rain, seriously 
avected the prospect, though not to a sufficiently alarming extent to pene ap gp arey apprehensive 
of failure, A greater danger was, however, at d. During th: month of July the caterpillars 
made their appearance, and in a few weeks three-fourths of the fields presented a dreary, desolate 
aspect. I have traveled for scores of miles through Alabama, Georgia and Florida, and failed to 
see an acre of cotton land with a single green leafon it. Nothing but dry, black stalks, dotted 
here and there with r few bolls, which had arrived at maturity before the enemy appeared, and 
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permaturely opened by the raysof a burning sun. The ravages of the caterpillars were capri- 
cious. Some planters were nearly if not entirely left undisturbed, while their neighbors on all 
sides were utterly ruined. * * * Frequently the north half of a county was traversed by my- 
riads of illarr, while the south half saw but few or none. Every Southern State was more 
or less visited by them, although they appeared so late in Mississippi, Arkansas and Texas that 
the damage done is less than in the other States, Tye boll worm also destroyed some cotton, but 
I do not think any considerable quantity. 


The writer alos notices the inefficiency of the negro laborers in consequence of their politica 
demoralization and natural indolence, and sums up his views of the injury to the crop in the fol 
lowing figures. 


Cot’n plant’d wary Catapil’r. Estima’d yield. 
ales. 








‘ Bales, Bales. 

Bese vic ccccesccibovecse cond enedée che peu 179,090 330,000 
I. 12 + ppdedecamepate 02sn0eedhetsae 4. -425,000 122,000 305,000 
Mn Katrend ooeceanscneseceresegas 300,000 100,000 200,000 
CINE. 4 0.06 006-6 Kenseccoce cade veseoceséuced 100 000 300.000 
40.000 210,000 

ppebabebevide Edens odd epesmebucondes 40,000 100,000 
ReGaescncccce cece ocodesconcnsees 100,000 250,000 
Dorescevcccceses Seee cess eeue 5,000 35,000 

COO CC eSe Se coecce coeeseeseceeseesees 15,000 30,000 

40,000 160,000 

Virginia......... eeseres coccenesecinanentes 50, 10,000 40,000 
cht ciibivobcne binsicvesseghanne 2,760,000 750,000 2,015,000 


Add to the above a possible increase of one hundred thousand bales coming 


from Mississippi, Kentucks, Illinois, etc............. EEO 





2 116,000 


For the purpose of comparison, we add the ascertained yield of 1867—68 : 


States. Bales. 








Georg a...... SF SRE JFiesbe sive DMUe as 6ese apa b enisa\isbkdgdadssid.cc ae 
I IMMGNED inc 5d sc c¥e cc cdUS nett heeds b Ob eb UENSUEUNE web en cbs encedeeden es 240,000 
SD EMOEODY cic. 'c vec cc Sdoe Soe FEREENP OSE CUENN Ohettcem cobs cose ee0 28,587 
PRUMMENORROG, §GUG..00ce 00s cccccccccs odbcde Stet dees Sedeee voedes cosctessecooecs 374,860 

RED nc cave codbwteen sd seed emnes »tchneneéensbaaks 060esss ctbiighoeten's °, 430,293 
Add to the above, consumed in the Ssute and never reported ......... 146,000 

ed Catal. . o.0i awison v ened ced cocens veveccsbesteveetccesacebeht jibe de see 


Reasoning from the above premises the writer argues that the price should not—he says can 
not—fall below 25c., and concludes his speculations with the following confident asse.tion: ‘That 
the crop wiil yield over 2,100,000 bales, every person well acquainted with the present condition 
of affairs at the South knows to be impossible."’ 

There is another most important element which the writer does not estimate. It is the fact 
there is no new land being c eared for cotton, and the up land is wearing out. Anv oue will 
belong to the chort crop party after a ride by rail from New Orleans to Memphis or Louisville. 
Thousands of acres are in broom straw. It is rare to see fifty acres of cotton in a field. It is cul- 
tivated in patches, Cotton culture is be!ng contr ected to the fertile spots. The p anters cannot 
employ bought labor, on poor land. He cannot afford to. clear good land with bough: labor. He 
ean searcely afford to split rails, but draws in his old fencing around the most fertile spots. 
We told a friend recently on a ride from Humboldt, in Tennessee, to New Orleans, that we would 
give him a segar for every new fence rail he would point out. We did not see one on the route. We 
belohg to the short crop party, The cotton price is to be settleed in Texas and the East mdies, 
and we look with much interest to the development iu these regions of cheap lan. and—in the 
latter—rice fed labor. 


A letter from Neill Brothers & Co., to the New Orleans Times, controverts the short crop 
views and makes the following comparative estimates and conclusions. Speaking of the Georgia 
letter writ.r, he says: ‘‘You are aware that we have published an estimate of 2,500,000 to 2,600,- 
000 bales for this yoar’s crop. We shall analyze this writers figures for the various States, and 
put s'de by side, point by point, his estimate and ours, and last year's total: 
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His estimate. Our estimate. Last year’s to’l. 
Bales. Bales. 














Bales. 

North Carolina.............- 35,000 ’ 

South Carolina..... -» 200,000 

Virginia... ccccsccces sxeeee 40,00—275,000 * 375,000@ 380,000 466,000 

ee ee Yr 

Plori .8........¢ceeseeeee++ 30,000—360,000 35 *,000@370,000 530,000 

Mobile... ...eceseee «oeeee-- 300,000 250,000@ 270,000 366,000 

i nadéadseesenmeaadoant 160,000 170,000@180,000 115,000 
Tota’, exc pt N. O. and overland 1,095,000 1,145,000@1,200,000 1,477,000 


New Orleans, New Yor« an’ overland— 
Mississippi............ .-+.300,000 





TIED ine. on vpcbesenens 

Arkansas .......... eoeeess+-160,000 

Louisiana...... veseles bbneues 1,355,000@ 1,400 ,000 054,000 
Grand total. ... ........2,015,000 2,500, 000@ 2,600,000 2,431,000 


And we are now satisfied that our outside estimate of crop will be exceeded on every po'nt, 
and that the total crop will probably reach 2,700,000. 


SUGAR AND MOLASSES. 


The receipts of the new crop to-day comprise 25 bhds., Sugarand 153 bbis. Molasses. The 
demand continues good at firm prices, and pretty much all the receipts were sold at 13c, per 
lb. for good fair sugar, 13\¢c. for secovds, and 15'gc. for yellow centrifugal; 63c. per gallon for 
centrifugal molasses, 92!;@95c. for prime, $1 for choice, a small lot of choice fetchings $1 05 

er gallon. In Cuba Sugar and Molasses a fair jobbing business is doing at previous prices, 
‘he stock on hand is small, but there are supplies of both, in both firsc and second hands, 


TOBACCO. 


During the entire week the tobacco market has been perfectly stagnant. There are no orders 
now pending for export, and the city manufacturers are not in need of supplies at present. The 
old crop is nearly in, and the stock on hand is light in few hands. We quote as follows : 





Light. Heavy. 

PRATUMOD ao vc cc cccccccccesces cccccsscnscet cccccacsccoocce see - 7 @9 9 @10 

Common leaf ....... COb oe choces tdboescencce tesereseeesccces 9 @lo 10@12 

Medium........ sbdowedes ecesscckbbencooees OS6 ue 006 oc socncee 12@13 

15@16 

° 18@20 

Choice selections....... Madtacdhe 06 sbK0 bbs bib kdNs 60 tO8b Soe AS 19. @20 18@22 
FLOUR. 


The market continues dull, and unsettled. The principal sales to-day were confined to 150 
bbls. of which 100 and 300 choice extra on private terms; 150 on its morits at $7 50; 250 do. at—’ 
100 choice extra at $9 50. [New Orleans Picayune. 





3—SPEECH OF WM. M. BURWELL, ESQ. 


Delegate from the Chamber of Commerce of New Orleans, to ask the commer- 
cial co-operation of the Mississippi and lake cities, delivered before the Board of 
Trade of St. Louis, on the 20th of October, 1868, 


Mr. Burwell, of New Orleans, was introduced by Vice-President Richardson, 
and addressed the Board upon the resolutions adopted by the Board of Trade of 
New Orleans, in relation to the next meeting of the National Board of Trade, and 
the commercial co-operation of the lake and river cities: ‘ 

Mr. President and gentlemea of the Board of Trade ofthe city of St. Louis; I 
appear before the Board of Trade under a commission from the Chamber of Com- 
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merce of New Orleans, to confer with the Board of Trade of this and other River 
and Lake cities, upon the most effectual mode of commercial co-operation to pro- 
mote their common interests. In this capacity I have had the honor to t 
copies of the resolutions which have been communicated to this meeting through 
the Chamber of Commerce of St. Lonis. 

The motive which has induced New Offeans to propose this conference, is to 
be found, Ist, In the positive and relative loss of her commerce, 2d, In the 
belief that other river cities sympathize and even participate in this decline, and 
3d, That the interests of the Lake cities will be tly advanced by opening 
through the great river, at least, a winter outlet to Gar rts, with a con- 
stant and direct trade by way of New Orleans, with the American States on this 
side and beyond the yo 

The causes of the decline or stagnation of trade in the river cities are peculiar. 
The grow out of the social and industrial revolutions of the South, and are 
evinced in the reduced crops and consumption around the river cities, but chiefly 
from the perversion of the channels of trade from the river and gulf route to the 
cross routes, between the river and lakes and the Atlantic outports. It is not 
improper to remark that modern commerce is so completely under the control of 
steam and electricity that it has ceased to regard mere economy of freight, and 
conducts its principal operations upon those lines which combine and cer- 
tainty ina superior degree. The superior cost of these fast and direct lines is 
reimbursed by the insurance on market price, and by the financial facilities of 
bills drawn against shipments at shorter dates than hen forwarded by routes of 
cheaper freight, but of more distant and tedious delivery. Of course the combi- 
nation of certainty and economy as presented by the steam barge offers attractive 
inducements to the shippers. But from this successful diversion of the river and 
lake trade from the Mississippi outlet, our legitimate commerce discharges itself 
by trade crevasses, and the Mississippi finds new and strange outlets at the St. 
Lawrence, and at every Atlantic sea port from Portland to Savannah. This extra- 
ordinary triumph of art and energy we propose to counteract by inquiring; 

1. What are the obstacles to commerce through the Mississippi outlet? 

2. By what means may they be removed ? 

It will therefore be proper to enumerate and comment on the obstacles to com- 
merce by the Mississippi outlet. They are: 

1. Physical. Of these the chief is the bars at the mouth of the river. Appa- 
rently the regimen at the mouth of the river requires that its vast current should 
be regulated and reduced by the check and friction of the banks and bends, and 
by stricture of these mud bars before it meets the Gulf waters. The bars have 
always existed with little var.ation of depth, and invariably reform with the con- 
tinued protrusions of the delta into the Gulf. It is posi.ive that some constantly 
active mechanical means will be necessary to counteract this obscure law of nature. 
Fortunately this may be done by the employment of some of the numerous devi- 
ces which scientific enterprise has presented for public adoption. The sand bars 
may be removed by similar agencies. The snags have ceased to be very formid- 
able, and with increased vigilance may disappear. The rapids once removed will 
afford permanent relief. 

2. A reputed climatic’injury to Western products. Itis an honest and well- 
founded belief that the transportation of certain vegatable staples by the Balize 
outlet was once attended with climatic damage. A two months voyage on a flat- 
boat, with even two weeks storage ‘u a river warehouse would affect any commod- 
ity subject to atmospheric action. To these natural causes were adéed the 
practice of landing on unsheltered wharfs, often under semitropical rains, with 
the waste and damage inseparable from a commerce too vast to be handled with 
care, and too secure from competition to create any anxiety. So well established 
was this tradition that within three years past the gentleman who addressed the 
river convention, as the representative of this city, treated it as a concession. A 
leading article in Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine recently repeats the same assertion, 
and a very able and elaborate compilation of the river and lake commerce, which 
proposes a Central water line from the Ohio river to the Virginia capes: as afford- 
ing the shortest outlet, by water navigation from the Mississippi river to the At- 
lantic, thus unconsciously perpetuates the same error.” Itisa well known fact 
that almost every article of produce is liable to undergo a sweating, souring, and 
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heating proeess from the warmth and humidity of the climateof the Gulf. The 
loss in value from this deteriorating cause is sometimes very serious, and always 
greater or less, being variously estimated at from 5 to 25 per cent on the value 
produce, except when the transit is made in the, winter months.” The system of 
transportation and transfer at the river ports of the Mississippi, which has been 
tested ¢ and which is recommended for general adoption, bids fair to satisfy the 
commercial world that this objection did not properly lie against the river or gulf 
climate. There has been transported by way of New Orleans during the past 
year between a quarter and a million bushels of grain, shipped in bulk and 
transferred at the city by elevators. There has been much flour brought by barge 
and boat consigned to ocean steamers. There has been slight damage to a single 
cargo of grain reported, and none upon other products shipped on through bills 
by close connection. Mr. Higby, now building a large elevator and sheltered 
wharf at New Orleans, affirms that upon an experience of some thirty 
ears in the grain trade of the lakes and canals, that sound grain can 
shipped by way of New Orlerns as safe as by any other route. He has vindica- 
ted the sincerity of this opinion by transferring his business of shipping grain. 
from the Jake and canal routes to the Mississippi. The same testimony was lately 
given in public at Chicago by a gentlemann of great experience, eminent ability, 
and standing at the head of the largest railroad corporation of the northwest. 
Whether the climatic damage to produce shipped by way of New Orleans can be 
avoided by the means indicated or not, is a question which can alone be decided 
by practical experiment, and to that arbiter it is remitted. These odservations 
are only filed as a caveat, or as exceptions, lest men of capital and enterprise may 
be deterred from following the example of the pioneers of the grain trade, by our 
failure to deny an allegation against the Mississippi route, which we are very confi- 
dent is unfounded. Such are the principal physical obstacles to the commerce of 
the Mississippi cutlet. The reputedclimatic injury to perishable products has been 
only enumerated among them in deference to the important interest which may re- 
gard this as a permanent physical obstacle. We consider Congress committed to 
removing the obstructions upon the upper rivers, and these once obviated, can 
neverrecur. It is proper to state that the government has sent down a dredge ex- 
cavator, which is constructed on scientific principles and combines the sugges- 
tions of the most practical experience. It isregarded as promising success, butit , 
is encouraging to observe that the government is committedto both the cost and su- 
perintendence of this work,and that ifthe dredge should fail, it will be required by 
public interest to adopt some other of the various inventions offered for that pur- 
pose. The grain trade willrender necessary a depth of twenty feet on the bar, nor 
will this vast interest excuse the government for a failure to employ some efiicient 


mechanical agency. 
I. COMMERCIAL. 


1. Cost and delay at the Custom House.—The ancient mode of landing imports 
at the Custom Houses of the out port cities, of exhibiting invoices and paying 
duties before the consignments were permitted to proceed to the port of ultimate 
and interior consignment, has been until recently retained with unremitting rigor 
at the port of New Orleans. Through the efforts of alate actang collector, fol- 
lowed by those of the present collector, these restrictions have been greatly abated. 
The recent legislation of Congress, which makes St. Louis a port of entry, and 
which only requires that the Treasury department shall extend the terms which 
regulate imports by way of New York to the port of New Orleans, will furnish all 
the facilities needed. Transportation companies can then give bond and take 
goodsfrom ship-side. The river cities will thus not only escape any incidental 
charges of landing, storage and forwarding, but they can receive their consignment 
on much shorter time. At present, however, this obstacle exists, and must be kept 
in mind until removed. 

2. Charges on the lower river and at the port of New Orleans. They consist of 
pilotage and towage outand in, wharfage and stevedorage. Some of these, as 
pilotage and stevedorage, are inevitable. The latter will be reduced with the 
reduced eost of labor, and by erecting sheltered wharves or wharf-houses, with 
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barrel elevators. These mechanical agencies are indispensable, and are being, 
at least in one case, adopted. The charge for towage of sail vessels is. rendered 
very high by the course and current of the lower river. When the increased em- 
loyment ot steamers this charge will be reduced, and may possibly disappear. 
vee dues or wharfage is very high at New Orleans; it will, however, be treated 
of as a general embarrassment to the rivegtrade. At present, however, the char- 
ges enumerated are against the ship, and as they exceed similar costs of entering 
the Atlantic ports, operate in favor of the cross routes and perform their part 
towards promoting that diversion of our river commerce to which I have alinded. 
It may be stated, on the authority of a leading journal in New Orleans, the 
Times, ‘‘that the charges imposed upon the ship Minnehaha, which came into the 
port of New Orleans, in the spring of 1867, from the time she entered ,the river 
until she crossed the bar on her return voyage, amounted to no less than $9000. 
In this connection it is averred that the same ship could have discharged at New 
York for $500.” The same paper adds, ‘‘throughout the world ship masters and 
ship owners, dread New Orleans, not becanse our port is dangerous or difficult of 
approach, but because the charges are so extravagant that it is impossible, save 
under extraordinary circumstances to make the voyage remunerative to the 
owners.” When it is added that the towage and pilotage alone on a sail vessel 
of a thousand tons will cost more than twothousand dollars, and that the cost 
of loading and discharging a cargo are more expensive than at Northern ports, 
the estimated cost of from eight to nine dollars a ton for visiting the port ot New 
Orleans is not improbable. itis but just to say that some of these charges have 
been reduced since 1867. * ' 

3. Wharfage. This practically a very serious charge on the river commerce, 
On principle, every one has a right of access to a navigable highway. A State 
or municipal authority can assign ways for exercising this rightin which every one 
will readily acquiesce, in consideration of the facility afforded by roads, wharves 
or ferries. When, however, this regulation of the mode is made the means of 
exacting from those who employ it a higher rate of tax than is justly commen- 
surate with the casement afforded, the people employing it are entitled at least to 
relief to the excess exacted. Even, however, if the rate of wharfage exacted by 
the river cities be witain the rule laid down, it would well become their councils 
to examine and see to what extent these rates may discourage commerce, and if 
* this tax shoutd have such effect, to consider whether it would not be better pol- 
icy to charge the tax in whole, or in part, upon the general capital and enterprise 
ot their citizens. In this connection it becomes proper to consider the steam- 
boat interest on the Mississippi. It is well known that the diversion of the river 
commerce and the diminution of the staple crops of cotton and sugar have great- 
ly affected this interest. But for two causes, however, while the number of boats 
must have been reduced, that particular mode of transporting freight and passen- 
gers would have continued. ‘Ihe location of railroads in a course parallel with 
the river has, by presenting to the through travel superior facilities of spe d, 
affected by the passenger business of the boats. The introduction of steam bar- 
ges, by reducing greatly the cost of transportations, has affected the steamboat 
freights. It is very desirable to retain the passenger and. freight steamboats on 
the river, at least to protect an interest in which so many of our best citizens are 
interested. It will enable them, atleast, to accommodate the structure of their 
boats to any future demand of our commerce. It is especially important to St. 
Louis, for the tendency of the through travel movement by rail between the 
South and North is to take the passengers from the river. 

With this general view of this important interest which needs no statistics to 
impress upon the public mind, let us see how this tax of wharfage bears upon 
the capital invested in it. A first class passenger and freight steamer running in 
the Atlantic and Mississippi line paid, during the past season, about the foliow- 
ing items of wharfage at the several river citiesand landings at which she touched: 
At St, Louis, $60; at Memphis $60; at New Orleans, $70; at intermediate landings 
$30; or about $220. If a boat, then, should make even eighteen round trips in a 
year in this trade, she would pay $3969, or three per cent on an investment of 
$150,000. Nor is this tax contined to the principal cities which furnish frieghts, 

ngers, and protection to the steamboat; almost every landing on the river 
demands its tribute, the small port of Cape Girardeau holding out its hand fora 
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toll of three dollars for every visit. In the case stated, this aggregate tax of $3960 
would be paid for a limited access to the shores of a navigable water under the 
national jurisdiction. Ifthe boat lies herfullterm of five days each trip some of 
the principal cities on the river would receive for less than one hundred days use 
of a berth on the river the sum of $1080, a sum much larger than thatit would cost 
in the city to conduct business on a capital equal to that invested in thes r 
fora whole year, besides the use of public streets, public buildings, public ight 
and water, with the protection of the police and the privilege of public instruc- 
tion. I meddle with the matter no farther than to show the tax imposed on this 
interest. If this tax of three per cent. be applied to ail the capital invested in 
steamboats it will beseen what a burden it will have to carry. The modification or 
adjustment of this tax is commended to the consideration of the community so 
deeply concerned. It is very plain that if those steamboats can be retained by 
some review and compromise of all the charges, of which this is merely one, 
it would well repay the cost and labor of effecting it. 

4. Cost of Loading and Discharging.--This must, of course, regulate itself ac- 
cording to the price of labor and the amount of trade; but, if the river cities 
choose to facilitate commerce by building sheltered wharves, running the rail- 
roadto the water, and encouraging steam transfer between wharf and hold, as 
is done elsewhere, they would not only meet competition better, but naturally 
increase their business. 

5. River and Marine Inswrance.—There are few commercial impediments to 
the trade of the Mississippi outlet of more consequence than the high rate of 
insurance. We are nearly correct when we state that a value may be sent from 
St. Louis to Liverpool, all railto New York, one per cent. insurance. A value 
passing between the same points through the river outlet pays three and a half per 
cent. Practically, thisis a difference between $1000 and $3500 dollars on a ven- 
ture of an hundred thousand dollars. Iam compelled, injustice to the insurance 
companies of ‘New Orleans, to say that all their last annual exhibits show that 
their profits will scarcely justify much reduction, except the amount. of business 
were largely increased, but the casestated forexample must show a great induce- 
ment to import merchandise by the eastern or coast routes rather than by the Mis- 
sissippi outlet. The removal of the physical obstructions on the river must of 
course contribute to the reduction of insurance. The subject has induced inquiry 
in Europe by atleast one large ocean steamship agency; not impossibly otherocean 
lines may follow the example of the Morgan steam line company, and insure their 
own cargoes. The removal of dangerous obstructions and the increase of the 
amount of trade will furnish the best basis for reduced river and ocean insurance. 

6. Diplomatic and Political.—These consist in the treaty and municipal restric- 
tions upon our intercourse with Southern ports. They cannot be explained specifi- 
cally or in detail within the limit of this discourse, and will be reserved for a sub- 
sequent section, in which their review and correction by our government will be 
recommended. 

7. How these obstacles may be removed.—I have thus reviewed very succinctly 
each c ass of impediments in the commerce of the Mississippi, and is next proper 
to attempt an explanation of the measures by which each in its order may be 
obviated or removed. A resolution introducee by Mr. Fosdick, a delegate from 
New Orleans, and — unanimously at a recent meeting of the National Board 
of Trade at Philadelphia, is as follows : 

‘Resolved, That the Mississippi river, being a national highway, should be always 
kept free from its highest navigable point to its outlet, and no charges of any 
nature whatever should ever be exacted from the shipping navigating its waters.” 

This principle will furnish the firststep in the process. the same resolution 
likewise urges ‘‘the removal of all obstructions to the navigation of the Missis- 
sippi river, and its tributaries; the work to be done under the direction of govern- 
ment officers, and not by contract as formerly.” This would commit the nation- 
al government to the execution of this work, at the national cost, 
and under government supervision entirely. It would leave to the govern- 
mnt the choice of dredge boats, concentration of the current, the camel appara- 
tus, canalization, or any mode now known or hereafter to be invented; but it would 
hold the government to a strict responsibility for the complete execution of the 
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whole, and put its failure in political issue throughout the whole basin of the 

i ippi and the lakes. 

4. Organization of through trade.—The remeval of the Customhouse obstruc- 
tion has been already treated of. It is one impediment to through trade out and 
in. Other facilities have been also indicated in stating the duty of river cities. 
The¥ may be comprehended as affording all the facilities required by modern 
commerce for that purpose! The value of the grain trade cannot really be com- 
—— It brings capital and the control of capital, employment to ships, 

ts and barges, but its great advantage will be that it brings increased tonnage, 
and reducing freight out and in enlarges the supply of foreign merchandise transpor- 
ted to the interior, and furnishes additional freightto steamboats. With the as- 
sent of river cities, and by agreement between the river and marine cities ship- 
ping, all imports and exports can be sent through from consigner to consignee 
without delay or impediment. Such ration would be especially important 
if it embraced contracts between ocean and river shipping, not only to prorate ac- 
cording to distance transported, but to consign to each other, and so save much 
delay and expense of transfer. 

2. The review and reformatien of our commercial treaties with foreign states hold- 
dominion over the American continent and islands. 

The treaties between the United States and the coterminous and foreign states 
on this continent, although placed apparently on the footing of the most favored 
nations, do not practically produc- that effect. This is shown by the fact that the United Stat s 
stands in the neighbor ports inthe third and fourth class of their annual trade with foreign 
nations. 1 shall, on this occasion, remit this subject to the Representatives in Congress, or to 
those who my be placed 1n the present or future federal Cabinet. It will be necessary that the 
government should. review all these treaties from the St. Lawrence to the straits of Mag: Ilan. 
It will be necessary to orzanize and develope a commercial policy for the America. continent. 

But those who will examine the present trade relations between the United 
States and territories referred to will find very many expensive and vexatious im- 
pediments and charges that should be and may be removed by a proper exercise 
of diplomatic influence. 

It is impossible to from this subject without calling to your attention the 
importance of the Cuban trade, and the singular facilities which exist for secur- 
ing it to the United States. It is not the province of a commercial discourse to 
— for or even to Ley the acquisition of the island of Cuba, but it may 

reasonably expected that all the impediments to a direct commercial inter- 
course will be removed. . 

There is no reason why a reciprocity treaty may not as well be made in regard 
to Cuba as Canada. But supposing all trade impediments removed, how attrac- 
tive the commercial prospect? Cuba produced last year $259,000,000 value, of 
this, perhaps thirty millions of dollars in sugar, coffee and other products have 
been aon. into the Western States and Territories. Cuba consumed per- 
haps 500,000 barrels of foreign flour, besides other provisions, and this ceuld be 
supplied by the Western States and Territories. Already, Havana, is within less 
than one hundred hours of St Louis and Chicago by steamer and rail. This time 
could be reduced considerably. But with the removal of all impediments to a 
free interchange of commodities between these great and reciprocating interests, 
how extensive and how precious must be the commerce. A similar estimate may 
be made in regard to the trade between New Orleans, Vera Cruz and other Gulf 
ports. The Isthmus of Panama, however, presents the most attractive prospect 
of gathering an immediate harvest. Last year there crossed the Panama railroad 
more than one hundred and fifty thousand tons of freight, with some thirty thou- 
sand passengers, and perhaps thirty millions of the precious metals. While much 
of these last items will be of course diverted to the Pacific railroad, there will be 
always an important value of commerce crossing at this point. Take 
then what we will and estimate the proportion due to the valley. of the Missis- 
sippi and of the lakes, it will be seen that this portion can be readily taken direct 
from Panama to Chicago and St. Louis by way of New Orleans. The distance 
from Panama to New York is 2300 miles, or ten days of gulf and ocean voyage, 
with its proportionate insurance. The distance from Panama to New Orleans is 
1700 miles, or about seven and a half days with insurance in proportion. From 
New York to Chicago is about 950 miles rail, to St. Louis is about 1,200 miles all 
rail; from New Orleans to Chicago all raj] will be about 950 miles, and from New 
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Orleans to St. Louis, something less. These are approximate and not exact dis- 
tances, but they show that a passenger or a package at Panama, destined for 
Chicago would reach that city in 3 days less time by way New Orleans than y Axe 
of New York, and would reach St. Louis with still less time and distance. ese 
sketches are but suggestive, for its is impossible to go into the details ofa subject 
so extensive. 

But do they not all point to the importance of an organization of the interests 
concerned in this great commerce ? Do they not justify these interests in making 
a combined demand on Congress to view with equal favor the inboard lime of 
transportation and its outlet, as the coast line of the Atlantic or Pacific? If 
Congress gives aid to steam lines from New York to Rio, or to Vera Cruz, or to 
Havana, or Panama, or from San Francisco to China, should it not in common 
justice aid steam lines from New Orleans to the Gulf and Atlantic ports, and even 
to those of Europe? 

But, to organize this trade will require certain combinations between the river 
and ocean steamers. A first-class ocean steamer for the Rio trade will cost $100- 
000. She will take out nine thousand five hundred barrels, and bring baek fifteen 
thousand sackscoffee. The voyage, out and in, from New Orleans, may occupy 
about seventy five days—equal to about five trips a year. Nowif the lake and 
river cities will take joint stock in such a line of steamers. andrun their railroads, 
steamboats and barges in close connection with them—prorating according to dis- 
tance, signing through, and consigning to each other without other than actual 
pers moa is perfectly plain that each line must load the other, and that the whole 
freights thus apportioned will 7 these lines as they do those which now con- 
duct it. This enterprise is equally as applicable to the communication between 
Chicago and St. Louis, and Havana, Vera Crnz, and Panama, as with Rio, and 
must develope a continerital market for American products. To impress on & com- 
mercial audience the importance of requiring Western menbers of Congress, 
without respeet to politics, to demand of existing and future administrations, the 
removal of these obstacles to our trade, it may be proper to remind them of its 
extreme value. The general trade of the continent and islands south of the Uni- 
ted States, was estimated ten years ago at $500,000,000. It comprisesmany pro- 
ducts not cultivatable elsewhere than at, or near the Tropics. It brings tothe Wes- 
tern millions products desired by civilized man. It affords woods for use and or- 
nament; drugs for our climatic ‘Dosiese, In return; this market denands a very 
large supply. of Western provisions. Now, when we regard the immense devel- 
opment of European productions by the same means of artificial transportation 
with our own—when we note the transfer of a productive force by immigration 
from Europe to America, it is obvious that the grain and other productions of the 
Ukraine, the Don and the Danube will be poured in increased volume into the 
consuming markets of Europe. This form of consumption will react, no doubt, 
upon the abundant provision supply, and perhaps, except in seasons of famine 
and low wages, consumes about that can be imported from other countries. 
But the United States lies near the whole of our southern continent, and it can 
deliver its provision crops with proper facilities at a cheaper rate than the Euro- 
pean farmer, who must cross four thousand mies of intervening ocean. Why, 
then, should not statesmen of the West, emulating the example and perpetuat- 
ing the ideas of your own great Benton, take up this subject and consummate 
the exchange of Western provisions for tropical ucts. It is a work 
worthy the ambition of a patriot, and the prosperity which would follow would 
raise his renown above the grade of military glory or the successful diplomacy of 
the most astute politicians 

Congress has committed the guardianship of commerce and finance to New 
York city, or rather that city has secured by her energy and enterprise this stew- 
ardship of the Union. She has now postal subventions to Rio Havana, 

Vera Cruz, as the Pacific city of San isco has to China. The government 
now pays a line of steamers, ranning between New York and Rio $150,000 for 
12 round tri rannum. Every practical merchant will see what immense aid 
this must afford this line in any contest for the Rio trade, Now, if Congress will 
divide this subvention, or give as much toa similar line between New Orleans 
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and Rio, or, indeed, suspend any appropriation to either, it is very obvious that 
a line from New Orleans, running in connection with our river vessels, must 
sess great advantages, as far as St. Louis and Chicago are concerned. It is obvi- 
ous that the voyage between Rio and New Orleans is not longer than between 
New York and Rio. Now, a cargo of flour being at St. Louis, can surely be 
shipped at less expense by the river to New Orleans than by rail to New York; 
and a cargo of coffeeimported can undoubtedly be brought cheaper in return. 
‘For the first time, perhaps, this great inboard line of river and rail communica- 
tion between the South and North, is prepared to compete with the coastwise 
route. Will it not promote the interests of the West to pay its freights for this 
transportation to its own railroad, steamboat and barge companies, rather than to 
coastwise shipping and coast route lines, owned and operated elsewhere ? 

I pass, however, to another mode of aiding in the restoration of the River and 
Lake Commerce. 


Ill. IMMIGRATION MOVEMENT. 


There is certainly no mode of promoting the cause of general commerce so rapid 
and so expansive in its effects as the introduction of population and capital. 
The importation of European numbers is now conducted through the eastern and 
cross waters. The immigrants tend to the regions of the upper rivers and lakes. 
There are, however, two incidental results of this accession of numbers, in which 
the river cities and Southern States are deeply interested. The permanent immi- 
gration into the United States jor the past year was 311,000. Of these about 10,- 
000 entered the Mississippi outlet, and about one third of these last remained in 
Loursiana, the rest ascending the river, or,for the West. It must be one result of 
grain and provision trade out of the Mississippi that it will increase the tonnage of 
tho portof New Orleans and reduce the cost of freight and passage from Europe 
to New Orleans. We may assume that the immigration will be heaviest during 
the winter months. Northern Europe has harvested all its crops. The period 
of inaction with the farmer may be thus made the season of removal. Of course, 
the Mississippi route will be, during the winier, the most suitable. Suppose we 
assume that one third of the immigration will adopt this route, then the boats and 
railroads of the Mississippi and lake basins will have the transportation of these 
additional numbers. There can be scarcely a doubt but that our route, which 
offers water carriage from Bremen to Fort Benton, can carry—under the increased 
trade contemplated—as cheaply as any competing line or artificial transportation. 
There will be two measures necessary to secure the transportation of immigrants 
ever the river route: 1, Toextend those provisions of the passenger act of July 
4, 1864, which appoints a General, Commissioner of immigration at the port of 
New Orleans, and perhaps to other ports of the river and lakes. 2, The estab- 
lishment at New Orleans and elsewhere, of immigrant depots for the protection 
and direction of immigrants. Adopting this rule of access to the Western inter- 
ior, an incidental result is to bring into and diffuse throughout the South and 
interior States a population capable of great production, and of being improved 
and indoctrinated with the theory of our government. They may safely be adopted 
into the great American family, and entrusted with a share of its administrative 

olicy. 
P It 4 scarcely necessary toimpr.ss upon the audience the extreme importance of the measur s 
recommended for adoption by the Chamber of Commerce of New Or'eans. Wealth, numbers, 
property and power must follow, and result to those who have the wisdom to adopt them. There 
is one view you will pardon me for commending to your favorable considerat on. This land has 
been lacerated by wounds, which still festerandimflame. Those who have undertaken to allay 
this inflammation, and heal the hurt, have been far from successful The stern s rategy of the 
soldier, the rigid rule of the isan, has rather exasperated than allayed the evil. The 
wound which might have healed by the first intention, is becoming indurated, and intractable. It 
is then the time for the merchant -to come forward with a treatment alike peaceable and patri- 
otic; asking and conceding no atom of doctrinal difference and faith, a mode of agreement 
almost unconscious in its operation. He proposes that they shall engage in enterprises peaceful 
and profitable. He offers the capital of the one section to the enterprise of tie other. He em- 
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barks the men of the South in the same venture, and upon the same vessel with those of other 
sections. Do you not think thatthe wand of commerce may heal by its gentle influence the 
ghastly wounds which war has made? Such is the thought of those who sent me, and they 
know that united, with you by ties of blood, interest and destiny, an appeal to your gener. 
ousity and your justice, will never go unheeded. They therefore respectfully ask your commer- 
cial co-operation in securing the successful execution of the measures designated in the resolu- 
tions transmitted to you. 


4—INTERESTING TOBACCO STATEMENT. 
(From the Lynchburg Virginian.) 
We are indebted to our reliable reporters of the tobacco market, Messrs. Clark & Tyree, for the 


following statement of No. hhds. of tobacco inspected in Lynchburg from Ist January to 1s 
September, 1868. Also quantity loose tobacco received and sold in the same time : 





No. hhds, inspected in January,............. Leases Cee Sbonersébeveee occdcoecccocece 75 
“s “ “ #* February, . . .. socccscccccsosessccscccscsscecesscsccecessese cose 310 
“ a * ** March, ctseesess sees ore seseeres 596 
oq “ ‘ BOO, . cc cocccceddevad eessvdenes séseversecessscubdewiosssbce 632 
“ “ . PO Ty « cnc cnencetdn case dedthwedsects casicndodacis tenbien b¥oswi cus 1,136 
a8 “ DMI: pass tacked ese sh dbehsphesdh coed neevendeene cbs dececens 1,430 
as * oe CUED, c's avec 980 
“ “ “ © BGAN, 005 i'n: cibctecedc.ob owdbbabsivehsctdedd be igus edhatunenes 964 

Total No. of hhds., 6,032 


The No. of hhds. above includes whole hhds, half and tubs, and would probably average 700 each in 
weight. 


No. Is. loose tobacco in Jamuary,........c..esscecscsecee ccc sescesscsecccccesesses 407,100 
a “ “ “ 0 FRET s tesin'c sconsce fup.ceterbtesibecdsscoens'eyelacseqce: HE 
es “ “ “ BING sw wioccn nishicets as inetad Keahbad Gebtearaelets Sudasew oude thistle ciate 
o ad “ “ 00 DAMES < « «ceed 4 ces h.go's badias vackodd Gadabtns bo data og ke velieeae 
ne w « Ot TEU, ..... cichecnshibua doctelp ed « cel aaeges (mene. cagh> enuinsenesssunneenennee 


ry " “ a UIE, «20s aie kasha ebakacny hoot dgmandihy,«< de dacels Said betes dalla 
on se te ss © SOs cat pedeaks hyp: scnphweis’s $4 Hinsaeent 0 6 seeed betes Amuse aac tee 
" * ov ” © QR ic Cas i hs 6 uid cn 0's no. 0c cpetee neon soocnseeneeeniepeotes aE 
Total No. tbs. loose tobacco, 7,651,900 
Total No. in lbs. hhds., 4,222,400 
Total No. tbs. in hhds. and loose, 11,874.300 





EDITORIAL. 


THE POLITICAL PROSPECT. 


Whatsoever may be the result of the presi- 
dential elect on, it does not become the South- 
ern people to intermit for a moment their 
efforts for social regeneration. A President of 
our choice will be, of course, a point in our 
favor. But it must be remembered that Mr. 
Johnson, with all his fidelity to the Constitution 
and to peace, cou'd not control the Radical ma- 
jority of Congress. With the presidency in 
our hands, there may be still a majority of the 
Senate and House againstus. The Supreme 
Court is even in the hands of those opposed to 
the South. Shall we then hesitate or despair? 
By no means. If the Government be adminis- 
tered on principles hostile to those which we 
profess, let us labor the more to qualify our- 
selves for the emergency. If power is hereafter 
to be bestowed according to numbers, let us 
attract foreign population and retain our own. 
Let us make such an alliance with the interests 
of other sections, the West, for instance, as will 
assure us safety and a fair share in the ad- 
ministration of the common government. In 
some of the Southern States the colored race is 
in the majority. How can we control this ele- 
ment? We cannot afford to expel or annihi- 
late a productive force wh.ch briogs to the 
South annually two hundred million of dollars. 
To control and direct this population we must 
improve the intelligence and enterprise of our 

ple, we must import all the immigrants pos- 
sible. We can thus protect these producers in 
their civil rights, and protect ourselves from 
any abuse by them of their temporary ascen- 
daucy, The South has too long held its 
rights by the precarious tenure of foreign pro- 
tection. Too long have we looked to a presi- 
dential election as the Scythians of old beheld 
an eclipse of the Heavenly bodies. An indefi- 
nite sensation of hope or dread crept over us 
as our soothsayers were hopeful or otherwise. 
It ia time the South shou/d learn that salvation 
does not come from Kings nor Cabinets. 
Rights accorded by rulers are but privileges. 
There is now no power by which the rights of 
a State can be asserted. It has been released 
by our renunciation of the right to withdraw 
from a compact which is administered to our 
injury. The South may see that Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania and New York are respected while 
small and comparatively powerless States are 
compelled to strict obedience. Why is this? 
Because the large States have wealth, enterprise 
and numbers. We must remind our readers 
that we have a great deal of destitution amo: 
our people. Thousands have never recove 
from the ruin of the war. Let us think of 
them. Let our Legislatures provide employ- 
ment for these poor and dependent peo- 
ple. It is too selfish to think only of ourselves, 
andof office and patronage. Merely political 
and partisan remedies will do little good. Our 
— are firm and unchangeable. How 
shall they be made effectual? By meeting with 





courage every disappointment, and addressing 
ourselves to the moral, intellectual and mater- 
ial improvement of our people. as we 
do for the election of Seymour an , we 
deem it our duty as an organ of Southern sen. 
timent and interest, to exhort our people in ny 
event to be resolute and persevering in their 
industry. The faith of our fathers will tri- 
umph on the administration of the Federal 
Government. The South will never cease its 
efforts until it shall have the elements of moral 
and physical, and political power, which will 
render its opinions again potent, in directing 
the public policy of the Union, 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS IN ARREARS. 


Our subscribers in arrears will find their bills 
accompanying this number. They will please 
remember that we publish in an expensive city 
in order that the Revrew may not be like so 
many of our feliow-citizens, compelled to emi- 
grate. Our subscribers will therefore please 
send us what they may find to be due us, either 
in Postoffice Orders, or on their Commission 
Merchants in New Orleans, Mobile, Savannah 
or Charleston. With such aid, our contract 
with the public can be pleasantly and profitably 
fulfilled. Please do not forget to send us some- 
thing at once. 


Our Excuanees will please change our 
adress to New Orleans. 


Barnum’s Horer, Sr. Louts.—This well es- 
tablished and popular house is the resort of 
substantial planters and tarmers who come to 
settle with ‘their Commission Merchants, and 
merchants wu0 come to purchase or replenish 
their stocks. We have never known a hotel 
better kept, in order, neatness in the quality 
and prep ration of its fare, and in the civility 
and attention of its officers. We apprehend, 
however, that visitors may encounter a single 
disappointment. The equal of other hotels 
in other respects, the Barnum rather surprises 
the departiug visitor by charzing him less than 
similar and far infe accommodations are 
often furnished elsewhere, and in other cities. 
We suppose as they called a place a “grove,”’ 
according to the latin poet, became there was 
not a stick of timber in the neighborhood, so 
they have named this excellent hotel the 
Barnum because there is no humbug about 
it, 
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